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To the AUTHORS of the Montuiy Review. 


“ GENTLEMEN, 


TTAVHE original defign of giving a fair and impattial acs 
T count of literary occurrences, having been carried on 
with better fuccefs in yours than in fome other hands; and 
as you formerly * inferted an hiftorical View of the Contto- 
verfy concerning an Intermediate Siate, fo far as it reached at 
that time ; I recommend to your notice a very candid and in- 
genious piece, lately publifhed, on the fame fubject, and en- 
titled, 4 Letter to Dr. Law, occafionéd by his Difcourfe on the 
Nature and End of Death, &c. which Letter contains all that 
hasbeen, or, perhaps, can be produced to the purpofe on that 
fide of the queftion ; and, by the truly benevolent temper with 
which it is wrote, hay Gell ferve to put {ome others to the 
blufh, who, I am forry to fay it, have been induced to handle 
the fubje& ina very different manner. : 


There will be the lefs occafion to enter minutely into the ar- 
gumentative part of this piece, as it is probably under the 
confideration of thofe, who ar¢ very able to do juftice. both 
to the fubject and this Author; it ee fuffice at prefent, to 

int out afew of thofe texts and paflages which he has fe- 


eted from the Difcourfe above-mentioned, and the chief 
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354 A LETTER fo the 


difficulty that deters him from acquiefcing in the doétrine 
there delivered. 


He begins with the account of Saul and-the Witch of En. 
dor; which being founded on the practice of Necromancy, is 
granted to imply the vulgar opinion of a /eparate State ; and, 
therefore, he would infer the fame opinion to be that of the 
learned alfo, and by confequence, to have its foundation, in 
fome meafure, from Reafon: page 3. His next inftance jg, 
1 Kings xvii. 21. Let thf child’s foul come into him again: 
which expreflion, he fays, feems very plainly to imply, that 
the Soul is fomething different from the Body: page 4. It im. 
plies, indeed, that a body animated, is very different from one 
inanimate; but whether it implies any thing farther, is the 
queftion ; and he would probably have been fatisfied, that no 
more than animal life was meant ‘here by the child’s foul, 
had he but attended to the circumftance which he omits, viz, 
that in the original, as well as the Syriac verfion, and Chal- 
dee paraphrafe, it is redeat in vifcera ejus. “He adds, ibid. that 
the word /pirit, in Pfal. xxxi. 5. doth not feem neceffary to 
fignify barely life; tho’ nothing but temporal adverfity be treat- 
ed of; and that the fame word in Eccl. iii. 21. when applied 
equally to man and bea/t, may be underftood according to the yfual 
Sgnification, notwithflanding what has been faid of it. 


Page 7, He argues, that the Soul and Body are confidered 
as diftinct fubftances, when, merely in compliance with the 
common language, they are faid to be reunited at the Refur- 
re€tion ; and, page g, obferves, that when St. Stephen prays 
God to receive his fpirit, that cannot be equivalent to his dif, 
nor the expreffion parallel to Col. iii. 3, where our life is 
faid to be hid with Chrift in God; becaufe in the latter text 
the Apoftle is {peaking of future life. But if life, future or 
paft, can be faid to be did with Chrift, why may it not, by 
the fame figure, be received by him; or, as it is in other 
places, committed to, and kept by him? 2 Tim. i. 12. 1 Pet, 
iv. 19. 


In page 10 he comes to his chief difficulty, about the fup- 
pore diftance between Death and the Refurreétion, to which 
e recurs, page 34, and enlarges on it; unfatisfied with the 
folution which has been fo often given, and fo very little re- 
garded, viz. ‘That time unperceived being really no time, of 
making no kind of difference, the feafon of each perfon’s re- 
compence on his rifing again, muft ftri@ly and properly ‘co- 
incide with that of his deceafe. This many ftill may look 
upon as a metaphyfical nicety; but they ought to know, 


that it is grounded on a moft folid truth, which one would 
7 + think 
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think could neither want proof or explanation at this day, 
viz. that Continuance or Duration is nothing abfolute and inde- 

dent on the beings faid to continue or endure, but a mere 
relative attribute, like reff, motion, Nc. or an abffraé? ideas 
which, as fuch, cannot have any proper exiftence beyond or 
befide the confcious Being, whofe reflections conftitute it ; 
that its eff is percipi, as the Schools fpeak; or as Mr. Locke 
has exprefled it with his ufual clearnefs, Eff. b. ii. cap. 14. 
p+ where he defcribes the manner of our forming this fame 
dea; ‘© We have_no perception of Duration, but by confi- 
“«“ dering the train of ideas that take their turns in our un- 
“ derftandings. When that fucceffion of ideas ceafes, our 
“. perception of Duration ceafes with it; which every one 
“ clearly experiments in himfelf, whilft he fleeps foundly, 
«© whether an hour or a day, a month ora year: of which 
“ duration of things, whilft he fleeps, or thinks not, he has 
“ no perception at all, but it is quite loft to him; and thé 
“© moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the moment 
“ he begins to think again, feems to him to have no diftance.” 
This ideal mode of exiftence, therefore, abftracted from the 
Beings exifting, which we call Duration ; this artificial mea- 
fure thus fet up in our own minds, is very different from the 
real exiftence of the things without us; nor does it follow, 
that'a Man has no being, when he is not feen or perceived, page 
10; orthat any thing befide a mere idea, like this before us, 
isand is not at once, becaufe perceived by fore, but not by others 
page 34. 

This ingenious Author, in page 11, feems to take the 
words of Rev. vi. g, in a literal fenfe, where the fouls of 
them that were flain, are reprefented as crying under the altar ; 
which furely is an odd fituation for fuch, according to the 
common notion of Spirits unembodied; but they may be 
placed there, (as was hinted) by a like Profopopoeia, with 
that in the Prophet Ezekiel xxxii. 21, who makes thofe that 
were flain with the fword, and lying in the grave, with their 
[words under their heads, Vv. 27, as in-a fepulchral monument, 
converfe together. Comp. ff xiv. 9, 10, 11. Or thecry- 
ing Of fuch fouls may admit of an i and an elegant. inter- 


pretation by the fame figure of fpeechs as the blood of Abel 
fpeateth, Heb. xii. 24! 


In anfwer to thofe numerous texts allegéd as grounding 
all our expectations on a Refurreétion, and the general Judg+ 
ment, he fuppofes, that it is only the principal reward of the 
g00d, and the principal punifhment of the wicked, which mutt 
then take place, p. 12. cap. And afks, if it is not natural 
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to refer men chiefly to the confideration of thofe rewards. and punifp- 
ments which commence at the Refurreétion, when we would pers 
fuade them ta lead good and virtuous lives, and deter them from 
fin and wickednefs ? And is not every thing elfe a trifle when com- 
pared with thefe ? 


In return to which we might afk full as naturally, why then 

do fome perfons contend with fo much warmth for that’ which 
they own to be only a frif, but which others appreherid ‘to 
have introduced no trifling difficulties and incongruities into 
the Chriftian plan? Particularly, how they who are fallen 
rab can be faid to be /? and perifhed, while yet they are 
uppofed to continue alive and fenfible, and in a much more 
perfect ftate of life and happinefs, than when they inhabited 
thefe mortal bodies, is fomewhat hard to conceive, notwith- 
ftanding all that this worthy Author has advanced upon it: 
p.14, 15. Nor isit, perhaps, more eafy to determine, why 
the terms /lep, peri/hing, defiruction, together with thofe many 
texts defcribing death as a ftate of utter darkne/s, filence, obli- 
vion, and inaéiruity, fhould not be taken in the ftri& literal 
fenfe, with as much reafon as thofe few others which he cites 
to his purpofe, tho’ we look upon them as only accommodat- 
ed to the vulgar diftinétion between Soul and Body; or how 
a greater ftrefs can be laid on thofe, than the others which he 
fays only refemble the common language of Philofophers, when 
they are ufing the fame expreffions with the vulgar, of the fun’s 
rifing and fetting, and its feveral motions: p. 16. 


Again: Does not this hypothefis render the general Judg- 
ment, in a great meafure, ulelefs, (as has been frequently 
obferved) by prefuppofing a particular one paffed on each perfon 
at the time of death, which determines his fate, and in the 
opinion of many Writers, who conftantly urge the parable 
of a rich man in torments, [tho’ I muft do this Author the juf- 
tice to obferve, that he has prudently omitted it] configns the 
guilty to the extremity of pain in‘hell-fire, and thereby con- 
trary to the order of all other judicial proceedings, makes 
punifhment, even the higheft punifhment, take place of con- 
demnation, and the execution of a law precede the public /er- 
tence to be given upon it. 


As to the notions which Adam had of death, when he was 
threatned with it, p. 16, the queftion feems to be, whether 
that fame threatning, if we could imagine it to be obfcure 
in itfelf, was not fufficiently explained upon the Fall, (a 
it feems reafonable to expect it fhould be) and what notions 
Adam muft naturally form upon fuch explication, unto dyf 
fialt-thou return, .'To this Author’s query, therefore, ~— y 
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God only revealed his will in part to Adam concerning his death, 
as it is hinted by Milton, Whatever death be, &c. ib.. We 
may anfwer in the words of Locke, [Reafonablenets of Chrif- 
tianity, Pr.] ‘* It feems a ftrange way of underitanding 
«© a law, which requires the plainett and direéteft words, that 
«© by death fhould be meant eternal life in mifery. Could 
“¢ any one fuppofe by a law, that fays, for felony thou halt 
‘die, not that he fhould lofe his lite, but be kept alive in 
‘¢ perpetual, exquifite torments? Couldany one think him- 
“< felf fairly dealt with that was fo ufed?’; 


Can this be the cafe on fuch a,folemn occafion, as that of 
promulging the great general law enjoined to the firft new- 
made.pair, and enacting a penalty which was to include all 
their fpecies? Muft fuch a conduét be afcribed to the all- 
wife Legiflator, which is fo very different from all other in- 
ftances of legiflation?... And if this really were the cafe,, as it 
muft be on our Author's, hypothefis, .how can he fuppofe at 
the fame time, that a returning to the duft is the only or prin- 


cipal punifhment of the firft fin? p. 17, 


Page 18 he introduces the queftion about Materialifm, 
which he refumes below, tho’ that has no neceflary connec- 
tion with. natural mortality; nor have we any thing to do 
with either Materiality or Immateriality, provided the mind’s 
faculties and operations do, in faét, fo far depend upon the 
bodily organs, as to drop with them, and thereby conform 
to the general account of the human conftitution given in 
holy Scripture. It may be fufficient to obferve here, that 
the faculty of Thinking is never fuppofed to arife from, or 
be the property of matter, p. 29; and nothing more, p. 30. 
But whether ‘Thought, (as well as a thinking Sub/fratum, or 
Subfiance, if any idea can be annexed to thefe words that carry 
us beyond mere Matter) may not be fuperadded to, or fo 
connected with fome forts of material fyftems, as to confti- 
tute the compound Being Man, has not been, nor can ever 
be, demonftrated from any found principles of Reafon, as 
Mr. Locke very fully fhews. 


The decifion of this point then, if it be ever neceflary to 
decide it, will fcarce depend on our abftraét fpeculations about 
the eflence of Matter, and its various modes, properties, or 
powers; but muft be left to a careful, unprejudiced examina- 
tion of fa&t, and a more {trict enquiry into the works and 


word of God taken together, and as explanatory of each 
ather, | 
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We are perfectly agreed in what this Author fays about the 
ufe of Reajon in religious matters, p. 25, &c. wherever it can 
be a competent Judge; but apprehend that its being made 
to fubmit to the wili of God, and be guided by his wotdin 
{uch things as are wholly of his own diipofal, and where that 
will has been explicitly declared, 1s far from its being fubdued 
to.our faith in that bad fenfe which he complains of. At the 
fame time that we are oppofing ali enthuftaftic Bigotry, we 
fhould be ready to:encourage all fuch modeft freedom of en- 
quiry as tends to promote the honour, and explain the ufe« 
fulnefs and importance of Divine Revelation, even where at 
firft fight it may not feem to flatter us, or exalt the di nity 
and independerice of our nature fo much, as fome high-flown 
hypothefis of human invention may pretend to do: and when 
men are not content with the gencral account of futurity, as 
delivered by him who beft knows our inmoft frame, and the 
extentof our faculties; but will pin down the fenfe of Scrip. 
ture to their own narrow fyftems, and thereby puzzle them- 
felves, and perplex it with endlefs intricacies; then, I dare 
fay, this honeft Author will agree with us, that it is: proper 
to check the fallies of our Reafon, or rather hold in the reins 
of an ungoverned imagination, and guard againft the extremes 
of Bigotry and Enthu/iafm, which.too oftén meet. There is 
the more occafion for this caution, fince men are fo exceed- 
ingly apt to give way to their fancy, even where Reafon, 
were it heard, could demonftrate the abfurdity; fince at all 
times they have fo very eagerly dived into the fathomlefs 
depths of Futurity, intruding into thofe things which they have 
not jeen, nor arc, perhaps, able to judge of in this ftate: 
and I have fometimes thought, that this might be a reafon, 
why the manner how we are to be difpofed of in the next 
ffate, fhould not be more particularly difcovered to us; but 
the defcription of it, as it were, thrown into fhades; and, in 
fome meafure, accommodated to vulgar apprehenfions, and 
the generality of mankind fuffered to continue fo long, ashe 
obferves they have dane, in the grofs popular belief, viz. left 
we fhould either abufe higher notices, to our own difquiet, or 
pervert them to fome idle and iniquitous purpofes of Super- 
itition, to which the generality have always been too prone ; 
fo that in certain points, thofe only fhould fee the truth who 
can receive it; and others, to whom greater light would only 
give more pain, might ftill goonin their own way without 
it. Neither can any fuch fuppofed obfcurityin, or even the 
omiffion of fome points, were that allowed, excufe us for 
not adhering to the full import of thofe others that are con- 
fefledly taught and infifted on, particularly ¢iat great funda- 
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mental one, of a refurrection to immortal life im and through 
Chriff, which is made the very bafis of the Chriftian covenant, 
and which fhould therefore beexplained in fuch a manner; as 
maysender it confiftent with itfelf, and worthy of Divine 
Wifdom, which ufed fo amazing an apparatus of extraordi- 
nary means in Communicating it to the world ; . inftead of .be- 
ing liquidated into the low account of only throwing more light 
on the old doctrine of a future ftate, and promifing a.refump- 
tion of what has hitherto been deemed nothing more than a 
cumbrous clog, or an unwieldy inftrument in all our nobleft 
operations. ‘Whereas, if men were once made fenfible, that 
this very body is not only an effential conftituent of our exifting 
here, but that a revival of fome body or other, fpecifically the 
fame, tho’ very greatly altered and improved, will alfo be found 
neceflary to conftitute our being in a more perfect ftate here- 
after, perhaps they would neither be fo ready to megleé?, or 
defpife it, as they are now wont todos nor run into thofe 
frewy dogtrines of will-worfhip, and pretended humility, againtt 
which the Apoftle has forewarned us, Coll. ii. 23. v. Peirce 
in loc. nor lay down any fuch falfe maxims of religion, and 
abfurd rules of conduét as muft prove prejudicial to, and incon- 
fiftent with one part of our natural frame; nor would they 
be fo apt to undervalue that reparation of it, which renews 
them to a glorious life in incorruption. 


If, on the other hand, inftead of contenting themfelves 
with the general {cripture expreffions of a refurrection of or 
from the dead, forme will add that of flefh and blood too, tho’ 
one of the chief Apoftles, who had the moft ample revela- 
tion on this head, tells us, that thefe cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God;—if not fatisfied with an identity of perfom, or a 
revival of the very fame confcious Being, they will contend 
for a numerical identity of thofe very parts that were vitally 
united in the body when it lived here, and which varied every 
moment of fuch life; and in their great wifdom fet up an 
enquiry how many, or which of thefe go to conftitute this 
its identity, tho’ the fame Apoftle ftigmatizes every fuch En- 
quirer with a thou fool! expretsly affuring us, that this is not 
the body that fhall be, but as widely differing from it as terre/- 
trial differs from celeffial, corruptible from incorruptible, natural 
or animal from /piritual. 


If thefe, and the like difficulties, have hitherto attended 
the fyftem of two diftin® fubftances in man, and thence been 
introduced into the plain and fimple plan of the Gofpel, by 
the refined, artful fophiftry of later ages, aad, ina great mea- 
| bs fure, 
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fure, ftill accompany it: if fuch be the prefent fcheme of 
Chriftianity, as held by ares of Difputants, I ap. 
peal to this confcientious. Writer, whether it be not high 
time to examine its original records carefully, and fee whe- 
ther they may not ftand clear of all fuch imputations:. and 
if, on due examination, this appear to be the fact, I truft he 
will allow, that a good end is anfwered byit. Page 19. 


“Butif, on the contrary, thefe and a thoufand other incon. 
venijences fhould, in the opinion of fome pious men, be ad- 
mitted, rather than this one dreaded confequence of an ima, 
ginary diftance between Death and the Refurreétion, tho’ 
they have been informed again and again, that itis their own 
fuppofition, and that only, which introduces this diftance, 
fo unjuftly charged upon the other fide ; and are referred to 
every night's fleep for an experimental proof of this truth:— 
if they cannot diftinguifh between the natural immortality and 
a future fate, which, indeed, too many Writers take to.be 
tantamount ; but muft conclude all who are in fuch a flate 
of death as we fuppofe, to be utterly forfaken by Ged, p. 33; 
notwithftanding he is pleafed to ftile himfelf their Gad, as 
being ftill in covenant with them, haying prepared for, and 
promifed them a heavenly ctty, Heb. xi, 16. If the plaineft 
words of Scripture on this point muft be evaded, and the 
many uniform collateral teftimonies to the fame purpofe, 
are ta,be fet afide:—if the profefled end of our Saviour’s 
coming into this world, i. e, to give-dife, the chief ground 
ef his great undertaking for us, the very corner ftone of 
his building, is to be removed, rather than one fhould-quef- 
tion the authority of an old tenet, originally borrowed from 
a few Philofophers, in order to fupport and adorn the Chrif- 
tian fabric, but which has been found rather to undermine 
and weaken it, and. turns out to its detriment and diminu- 
tion :+—if, after all that has been {aid upon the fubje&, fome 
will think that they can overcome thefe feveral difficulties, 
and render fuch a fyftem, as this of the Intermediate State, 
confiftent with the Gofpel fcheme of our redemption to im- 
mortal life by Chrift, and reap more comfort from it than 
either Chrift or his Apoftle have given them room to expect 

nother principles, (fee John vil. 39, 40, 44. 1 Theil. ive 
By 18.) let them retain it, 


The Author, who ventured to revive the oppofite doétrine, 
and attempted to reicue it from fome of the ugly confequences 
ufually annexed to it, has offered fuch hints, both from $erip- 


ture and Reafon, as may enable thofe that are difpafed to. 


view it with impartiality in either light, to come at a ~ de- 
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cjfion: being perfuaded, that if every one who takes the 
fubje&t in hand, were as calm and difpaffionate as the Letter- 
Writer above-mentioned, this, and all points of ‘the like 
nature, might be foon brought to a fatisfactory  decifion, 
without endangering the public peace’: or if we ftill happen- 
ed todiffer in interpreting fome parts of the Gofpel, we fhould 
neverthelefs unite in the genuine fpirit of it, by bearing‘ with, 
and afgfting one another inlove.. But if he has judged amifs 
d@aclecatial temper of the world; or if prudential reafons 
render it improper for {uch fubjects to be agitated, he readily 
fubmits to better judgments, nor would affect to appear more 
wife than his-fuperiors. He.is very far from being contena 
tious; yet has an ardent defire of doing fome fervice to the 
common caufe. of Chriftianity, in this day of diftrefs, when 
it is clofely attacked on all fides, but ever moft fuccefsfully 
thro’ that impure mixture of human doctrines and heathen 
traditions, by which it appears to have been much difguifed 
and defiled; and he efteems it his duty, to promote and en- 
courage every fair, modeft enquiry, how far this may be re- 
ally the cafe, and what may prove the moft effectual method 
to relieve it. : 


He hopes to be excufed for dwelling fo largely on thofe two 
capital points, our fall in the firft, and our recovery by the 
fecond Adam; together with that account of our frame and 
deftination, which he has long conceived to have a juft foun- 
dation in Scripture, and to be of confequence in explainin 
the true ufe and import of Chriftianity as there delivered; 
and how far he has fucceeded, he leaves to the public judg~ 
ment, without more debate; being not very eager of ob- 
truding his fentiments where.they. are liftened to with reluc- 
tance;..or, fond of forcing his.way through a crowd of ad~ 
verfaries ;. or pleafed with continuing long in a fituation like 
that of the Jews under Nehemiah, obliged. to work with one 
band in the rubbifh, and with the other to hold a weapon. 


He had fuch a favourable opinion of the prefent times, as 
to make fome trial of their difpofition, and was tempted to 
rely upon that /iberty of prophecying, which feems to be wifely 
indulged by our Governors, to their great honour, and the 
public benefit ;- and which has accelerated the progrefs of re- 
ligious as well as all other knowlege, in this, above any 
former age: but if he has either miftaken their temper, or 
his own talents, which is very poffible, prefuming too much 
On appearances, and pufhing matters beyond what even the 
prefent times, greatly improved, as they moft certainly are, 
within opr memory, will bear; if he has deviated too far 
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from the common road, fo as to have given unneceflary of. 
fence to thofe that are otherwife minded: fuch will find him 
ready to make all the reparation in his power, by. affuri 

them, that they muft reft fecure from any more difturbance 
of this kind; fince he is equally unwilling to rob any good 
men of the fatisfaction they enjoy in popular opinions, and 
to expofe himfelf to popular odium, by perfifting in this, or 


any other point of unavailing controverfy.” , fe 
D! Law 





Genuine Letters and Memoirs, relating to the Natural, Civil, 
and Commercial Hiftory of the Iflands of Cape Breton, and 
St. Fohn, from the firft Settlement there to the taking of Louif- 
burg by the Englifb, in 1758. In which, among many inter. 
efting Particulars, the Caufes and previous Events of the pre- 
ent War are explained, By an impartial Frenchman, 
Tranflated from the Author’s original Manufcript, 8vo, 
5s» Nourfe. | 


F the Letters here publifhed were really written by a 
] Frenchman, which, indeed, we have no fufficient autho- 
rity to deny; it mutt be confefled, the Author difplays no lefs 
his knowlege and abilities, as a political Hiftorian, than his 
honeit impartiality as a Writer : In which latter character, 
it were to be wilhed, every one would, in like manner, con- 
fider how much to his advantage he would appear as a Citizen 
of the World, prejudiced by no opinion, and attached to ne 
party: : : 

As to the Letters themfelves, they are faid to have been 
written from Louifburg; and are addrefled, as we fuppofe, to 


fome Correfpondent in Europe : the firft about the year 752, 
and the laft after the reduction of Louifburg in 1758. 


Inthe five firft is given a very particular defcription of the 


ifles of Cape Breton and St. John, with the town and harbour of 
Louifburg, and the chief productions of both iflands, 


In Letter the fixth we have an account of the different an 
mals found there; of the Cod-fifhery, arid the French man- 
ner of curing it; of the method of making Fifth Glue, and 
other matters interefting to commerce. 


The four fubfequent Letters relate to the charaéters, cuf- 
toms, and manners of the Savages; and afford an agreeable 
entertainment fo the Reader. Of thefe we fhall give an ¢% 
tract, as a fpecimen of the book, 
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-«¢ We generally,’ fays the Author, ‘ form a judgment of the 
: jnclinations of mankind, from the nature of their pleafures 
«and amufements ; and itis in thofe moments defigned for joy, 
« that we pry into the fecrets of their hearts. -Letus, there- 
¢ fore, begin with the defcription of an entertainment, which 
« the Savages give to one another in the cafe of ceremonial vi- 
‘ fits, either as friends, relations, or allies, or as deputies:from 
‘one nation to another. ‘There is no doubt but on thefe oc- 
‘cafions they manifeft a kind of oftentation, which, one 
‘would imagine, implies fome degree of vanity and pride: 
‘ but as their pomp is founded in objects immediately con- 
‘ nected with the fenfes, and not in things of imaginary or 
‘arbitrary value, they do not deviate from the principle a Berk 


¢ eftablifhed. 


‘ The perfon who receives this fort of vifits, and intends 
« to fhew a, regard to his gueft, does not difplay, his rich cup- 
‘board, a fight that rather mortifies the fpectator. -His aim 
« is Mot to pleafe the eye of his friend, but to fatisfy his de- 
‘fires, The Savage therefore hath no notion of. acquiring, 
« efteem by a difplay of his riches, but by fharing them with 
chis friend. ‘The fruits of a whole year’s chace, that has, 
‘coft him an infinite deal of fatigue, he frequently diftsi- 
« butes among his friends in a fingle day; and-thefe diftribu- 
‘ tions are made with far greater joy on the part of the do- 
«northan of the receiver, 


‘ After thefe prefents, which are-given with a tone of voice 
‘ that enhances their value, comes the entertainment. The 
‘ principal difh confifts of the feveral dogs he has killed; for 
‘ tis is with them a difh of ceremony, 





* In the middle of the cottage belonging to the perfon who’ 
“gives the entertainment, a large copper is fet, in which the 
‘victuals are dreffed. The guefts bring with them each man’ 
‘alarge bafon made of ‘the bark of atree, which bafon t 
‘callan Ouragan. “Then they carve the meat, and the por- 
‘tions being equally divided, they. add another leffer Oura~ 
‘gan, filled with fea wolf’s oil. Being all ferved. in this’ 
‘manner, they eat their bit of dog, dipping it into the oil. 
But do not imagine that they eat in the French manner, that’ 
is, by ftunning one with eternal clack ; no, they fit in pro# 
‘found filence before they utter a word. After they have 
‘ eat fufficiently, and drunk what oil is left, and wiped their 
“hands with their towel, which is no other than their hair, 
"they make a fignal, and the women enter. Immediately 
‘ch woman takes away her hufband’s plate; and they re- 

ure by themfelves to eat the fragments. 1 
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© In the mean time the eldeft in company faffs, Or pretends 
© to fall into a kind of revery, that lafts about a.quarter of ap 
‘ hour, during which time they take care not,to difturb him, 
‘ He then orders pipes and tobacco. He lights his. own firt 
¢ puts it fora moment to his mouth, and then offers it to the 
* next inrank. ‘They all perform the fame ceremony, and 
* conclude with. {moaking in the utmoft tranquillity. 


© The pipes are hardly half, out, when the leading perin 
© in company ‘rifes to return thanks to the hoft. But as this 
© ceremony alone is capable of fhewing you, that the Savages 
© have no ideds but ‘fuch as are relative tothe paffions or in- 
‘-tlinations above mentioned, I fhall give you an abridgment 
<- of “it. get, 

* Yet I muft previoufly acquaint you with their particular 
«manner of expreflion, which would otherwife occafion-your 
¢ farprize. “The language of the Savages, and particu arly 
of thofe Iam acquainted with, viz.’ the Mickmacks; *Ma- 
< lechites, amd Abenakis, bears a great refemblance to the 
© oriental tongues. “The fame copioufnefs of expreffion, the 
“fame turn of phrafé, the fame turgidity of ftile, the fame 
ftrain of metaphor and allegory. Some would infer’ ftom 
© thence, that the inhabitants of this new world aredefcend- 
‘ed from the Tartars; a notion not deftitute of probability. 
« Be that as it may, the following is the fpeech or thankfgiv- 
¢ ing made by our grateful Savages. 


«© O thou, who heapeft thy favours on us, who excitet 
‘¢ the tranfports of our gratitude, thou art like unto tree, 
‘© whofe wide - fpreading roots fupport a thoufand” ‘little 
*¢ branches. ‘Thou art like unto a benefactor whom we meet 
* ‘with on the borders of alake: thou refembleft the turpen- 
‘Sritine tree, which in all feafons imparteth its juice. '; Thou 
“f:umay’{t be compared to thofe mild pleafant days, which we 
‘¢-fometimes behold in the middle of the rudeft winters, and 
“<owhofe benign influence, gladdens our hearts. ‘Thou art 
“Srpreat in thyielf, and fo much the more, as the remembrance 
“<-of the fignal exploits of thy ancefters does not degrade 
“thee. And, indeed, thy great great-grandfather, whole 
“ memory isdtill recent amongft us, was con{picuous. for bis 
“¢ {kill and:agility asahuntiman. What wonders did he not 
‘6 perform in the jovial chace, and in purfuing the Orignals* 
“¢ and the Caribous:;-? | His art in catching thofe animals was 
*© not fuperior to ours; but he hada particular agility in com- 


* An animal refembling an elk, 
+ A kiad of deer, 
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« ing upon them by furprize. At the fame time he flew at 
« them with fuch rapidity, that notwithftanding they have 
« fuch great ftrength and activity, and are even better able 
« to {kip over {nowy mountains with their legs, than we 
« with our rackets, yet he ufed to run them down. He 
“ would afterwards bleed them himfelf, and feaft us with 
“ their blood; then he fleeced them, and gave us the whole 
«“ body of the beaft. 


¢ But if thy great great-grandfather ufed to diftinguifh him- 
« felf in this kind of chace, what feats hath not thy great- 
« grandfather done in the hunting of beavers? He outftrip- 
« ped the induftry of thofe animals that are almoft equal to 
«men. By his frequent watchings round their huts, and 
“¢ by the repeated alarms with which he ufed to beat up their 
“‘ haunts, even in one night, he knew how to oblige them 
“/toretire to their form, or bed, by which means he calcu- 
«¢ lated the number which he had feen in theday. Nothing 
“‘ could equal his fagacity, for he could tell when they would 
© come to load their tails with earth, and to cut fuch parti- 
“ cular fhrubs with their fharp teeth, in order to raife their 
“‘ dikes. Nothing could be more furprizing than his facult 
« in diftinguishing in what fpot thofe animals were houfed. 
“Jn regard to thy great-grandfather, was not he a moft 
“ clever man at making gins for lynxes and martens? He 
“ had particular fecrets to oblige thefe animals to run into 
“ his fnares, preferably to thofe of others. He had likewife 
** fo great a quantity of furs, that he was never at a Jofs to 
“ oblige his friends. 


“© Let us come to thy grandfather, who has made a thou- 
*¢ fand prefents of fea-wolves to the youths of his time. How 
*¢ often have we had the pleafure of greafing our hair with 
“* oil upon thofe happy occafions in his cottage? How often 
“‘ has he invited, and even forced us to go home with him, 
upon our returning with empty canoes, in order to repair 
the damage we had fuftained? But did not thy father dif- 
tinguifh himfelf in every branch? Was not he thoroughly 
poilefied of the art of fhooting at game, either flying or 
at ret; and was not he always fure of hisaim? But 
“* above all he was excellent in drawing the buftards towards 
** his ftatues. We are all of us pretty well verfed in the art 
** of counterfeiting the cry of thofe animals; but he {ur- 
** paffed us in particular inflections of the voice, fo as to ren- 
*° der it difficult to diftinguifh his cry from that of a buttard ; 
** as he excelled in other finefles by which he was fure to fuc- 
* ceed, We were all afhamed whenever he returned fom 
~ ®© the 
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‘© In the mean time the eldeft in company falls, or pretends 
to fall into a kind of revery, that lafts about a,quarter of ap 
hour, during which time they take care not,to difturb him, 
He then orders pipes and tobacco. He lights his. own firg 
puts it fora moment to his mouth, and then offers it to the 
next in rank. ‘They all perform the fame ceremony, and 
_conclude with. {moaking in the utmoft tranquillity. 
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© The’pipes are hardly half out, when the leading perfon 
in company ‘rifes to return thanks to the hoft. But’ as this 

ceremony alone is capable of fhewing you, that the Savages 

have no ideas but ‘fuch as are relative tothe paffions or in- 
‘tlinations above mentioned, I fhall give you an abridgment 
Sof “it. at 
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‘ Yet I muft previoufly acquaint you with their particular 
“manner of expreflion, which would otherwife occafion your 
€ firprize. “The language of the Savages, and particularly 
of thofe Tam acquainted with, viz.’ the Mickmacks, *Ma- 
¢ lechites, and Abenakis, bears a great refemblance to the 
* oriental tongues. The fame copioufnefs of expreffion, the 
“fame turn of phrafé, the fame turgidity of ftile, the fame 
ftrain of metaphor and allegory. Some would infer’ ftom 
© thence, that the inhabitants of this new world are defcend- 
‘ed from the Tartars; a notion not deftitute of probability. 
« Be that as it may, the following is the fpeech or thankfgiv- 
€ ing made by our grateful Savages. 


<< O thou, who heapeft thy favours on us, who exciteft 
‘¢ ‘the tranfports of our gratitude, thou art like unto tree, 
«© whofe wide - fpreading roots fupport a thoufand ‘little 
*¢ branches. ‘Thou art like unto a benefactor whom we meet 
“¢ ‘with on the borders of alake: thou refembleft the turpen- 
‘Sritine tree, which in all feafons imparteth its juice. '; Thou 
“f:umay {t be compared to thofe mild pleafant days, which we 
‘¢-dometimes behold in the middle of the rudeft winters, and 
“<owhofe benign influence, gladdens our hearts. ‘Thou art 
‘Srpreat in thyielf, and fo much the more, as the remembrance 
<“<-of the fignal exploits of thy anceftors does not degrade 
“thee. And, indeed, thy great great-grandfather, whole 
“<< memory isdtill recent amongft us, was con{picuous. for his 
“¢ fkill and:agility asahuntiman. What wonders did he not 
‘6: perform in the jovial chace, and in purfuing the Orignals* 
“¢ and the Caribous+? | His art in catching thofe animals was 
*¢ not fuperior to ours; but he hada particular agility in com- 


* An animal refembling an elk, 
+ A kiad of deer, ~ 
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« jng upon them by furprize. At the fame time he flew at 
« them with fuch rapidity, that notwithftanding they have 
« fuch great ftrength and aétivity, and are even better able 
« to {kip over {nowy mountains with their legs, than we 
«“ with our rackets, yet he ufed to run them down. He 
«“ would afterwards bleed them himfelf, and feaft us with 
“ their blood; then he fleeced them, and gave us the whole 
“ body of the beaft. 


“© But if thy great great-grandfather ufed to diftinguifh him- 
“ felf in this kind of chace, what feats hath not thy great- 
« grandfather done in the hunting of beavers? He outftrip- 
ped the induftry of thofe animals that are almoft equal to 
“men. By his frequent watchings round their huts, and 
“¢ by the repeated alarms with which he ufed to beat up their 
“« haunts, even in one night, he knew how to oblige them 
“to retire to their form, or bed, by which means ‘he calcu- 
«¢ lated the number which he had feen in theday. Nothing 
“ could equal his fagacity, for he could tell when they would 
«© come to load their tails with earth, and to cut fuch parti- 
“ cular fhrubs with their fharp teeth, in order to raife their 
“ dikes. Nothing could be more furprizing than his facult 
« in diftinguifhing in what fpot thofe animals were houfed. 
“In regard to thy great-grandfather, was not he a moft 
“ clever man at making gins for lynxes and martens? He 
“© had particular fecrets to oblige thefe animals to run into 
“ his fnares, preferably to thofe of others. He had likewife 
** fo great a quantity of furs, that he was never at a lofs to 
“ oblige his friends. 


“© Let us come to thy grandfather, who has made a thou- 
“‘ fand prefents of fea-wolves to the youths of his time. How 
‘* often have we had the pleafure of greafing our hair with 
“ oil upon thofe happy occafions in his cottage? How often 
“‘ has he invited, and even forced us to go home with him, 
‘ upon our returning with empty canoes, in order to repair 
“* the damage we had fuftained? But did not thy father dif- 
*¢ tinguifh himfelf in every branch? Was not he thoroughly 
“< pofiefled of the art of fhooting at game, either flying or 
“© at reft; and was not he always fure of hisaimf But 
“ above all he was excellent in drawing the buftards' towards 
** his ftatues. We are all of us pretty well verfed in the art 
** of counterfeiting the cry of thofe animals; but he fur- 
$¢ paffed us in particular inflections of the voice, fo as to ren- 
** der it difficult to diftinguifh his cry from that of a buitard ; 
** as he excelled in other fineffes by which he was fure to fuc- 
* ceed, We were all afhamed whenever he returned _ 
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s¢ the chace. True itis, that the ufe he made‘of ‘his plenty 
‘¢ of game, bamifhed ali envy from our breafts, and filled 


"Ta," , us 
“ with fentiments of gratitude. 

<< In regard to the encomiums I might beftow on thyfelf, 
«* | confeis, that loaded as I have been with the favours thoy 
*¢ haft juft now conferred upon me, I want words to expres 
“them. Therefore thou may ft read my fentiments in m 
“¢ looks, and be fatished with the thanks which I give thee, 


© by fqueezing thy hand.” 


‘ This fpeech being ended, another Savage ftands up, and 
abridges it. He commends the eloquence with which the 
other has celebrated the anceftors of their generous hoft, 
He fays that he has nothing further to add to his encomi- 
ums; but at the fame time he confiders that the principal 
tafk has been left tohimfelf, which is to celebrate the fefti- 
vity with fongs and dances. ‘Then he defires the hoft to 
look upon every ftep he is going to make in cadence, asa 
tranfport of his gratitude, and at the fame time he begins 
ta dance with all his agility. After this dance, to which 
all the {pectators beat due meafure ; he begins his. panegy- 
ric on the feaft, and on the worthy hoft. This fpeech dwells 
on the fame points of merit that were celebrated in the 
former difcourfe, and is terminated by a fecond dance. 
Each gueft takes his turn in the fame manner; and the 
gratitude of the whole company differs only according to the 
genius of the perfon that exprefles it. 
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¢ Do not you think, Sir, that this is in great meafure a 
copy of the harangues of our celebrated mafters in philo- 
fophy and eloquence? This Savage, who makes the firft 
{peech, and the others that pay approbation to it, by im- 
proving on what he has faid, do not they refemble our Aca- 
demicians, who offer incenfe to each other in the moft ful- 
fome manner? I find only one difference, which is, that 
the Savages beftow their encomiums only upon neceflary 
merit ; whereas we lavifh ours only on things the moft ab- 
furd and ridiculous: and moreover they enliven their adu- 


lations with elegant allegory ; whereas ours is generally 4 
moft fulfome and infipid dawbing. — 


* The men having thanked their hoft, the women make 
their appearance. They are introduced by the eldeft in 
company, who holds a large piece of the bark of a birch 
tree in her hand, the very hardeft that can be found, and 
ufing it as a kind of tabor (though the found be fomewhat 
difagreeable to the ear) fhe excites the young ~— to 

‘ dances 
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‘dance. After which fhe makes a fpeech in her turn, ad- 
‘ drefling herfelf to the men. 


« You who look upon me as of a frail fex, and of courfe 
« {yubordinate to you in all its wants; know that in my own 
“ fphere, the Creator has endued me with abilities and ac- 
« complifhments fully equivalent to yours. I have been the 
“ mother of great warriors, of excellent huntfmen, of voy- 
« agers who have been expert and indefatigable in the ufe of 
“ their canoes. “This hand which you behold now withered, 
“ has more than once plunged the po‘nard into the bofoms 
“ of prifoners, who were delivered up to me for my diver 
“ fion. ‘The woods and the banks of rivers can atteft, that 
«“ they have feen me pluck out the heart, the entrails, and 
“ the tongue of enemies committed to my avenging hand: 
“ they can tell whether I have changed colour; or whether 
“ my courage was in the leaft daunted, when I was called 
“ upon to ferve my country. How often have I bedecked 
“ myfelf and my daughters with the fcalps of thofe traitors ? 
“ How ftrongly have I encouraged our young people to bring 
“‘ me thofe marks of their valour, for which they were to be 
“ rewarded with honour and glory ? 


“ T have done fomething more; for [ have removed eve 

“ difficulty that obftructed thofe marriages which were founded 
“in love; and Heaven has bleft my endeavours. All the 
“ matches of my making have been fuccefsful; they have 
“‘ been productive of men, who were the props of the na- 
“ tion; mencapable of perpetuating our race, and of fcreen- 
“ing us from the infults of our enemies. I am like thofe 
“ old fir-trees, full of knots from the upper bough to the 
“ root; the very bark of which drops off with age, though 
“it covers their internal juice. No longer am I what I 
“ formerly was. My fkin is all wrinkled and furrowed ; and 
“ my very bones do almoft pierce through me on every fide. 
“ As to my external part, I appear to be a ufelefs being 5 
“ but the courage which ftill infpires me, is as deferving as 
“ ever of the efteem of all my acquaintance.” 


‘ After this eulogium upon her own perfon, which is ge- 
“nerally founded in truth, and fo far refpeétable; the old 
* woman adds a word of thanks to the founder of the feaft. 
* But in time of war, and during the preparatory folemni- 
* ties, it is quite a different thing. Then the womencufe-all 
* their eloquence, and the charms of their perfons, »toran- 
* courage thofe warriors that are getting ready for battle. 
* Each, according as they are more or lefs excited, requires 
* acertain number of the enemy’s fcalps from her lover ; - 
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é they affure the men, that they will grant no favours but to 
¢ thofe who fhall be pofleffed of fuch teftimonies of courage, 


‘ I fhall not trouble you, Sir, with a detail of thofe foolifh . 
ceremonies previous to a declaration of war, which the Sa. 
vages ufed to practife in the times of idolatry ; you will 
find them defcribed at full length in Authors that have 
written the hiftory of thefe people. Befides, will it not 
be eafy for you to form an idea of their abfurdity, from the 
knowlege you have of the fuperftition of other nations? 
Could it be underftood of thefe people only, that fear and 
hope had given birth to the gods, determined different wor. 
fhips, and confecrated fuperitition ? 
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« But what I intend to recommend to your obfervation, is 
the manner in which they ufed to begin, and do ftill begin 
hoftilities, 


© The people that act upon the offenfive, make an inroad 
upon the lands of the nation they intend to attack. There 
they commit all the havock poffible, deftroying the prefent 
game, demolifhing all the beaver huts, and breaking up 
the roads, which are none of the beft. After thefe opera. 
tions they hold a council of war, at which the men think, 
refle&t, project, and determine; while they are excited and 
Al encouraged by the women. 
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© The refult of this council is to fend and declare war 
againft thofe people, to whom they have already done fuch 
a deal of mifchief, and who are therefore to confider it as 
duly and properly declared. 


‘ They fend off two different forts of heralds. Thefecar- 
ry along with them their bow and quiver, with their arrows 
and ftone hatchets. Thus accoutred, they fet out for the 
chief habitation of the enemy, and take care not to apprize 
any body upon the road of their intention, or even toopen 
their mouth. Then they halt within a certain diftance of 
the village, and ftrike the ground feveral times with their 
hatchets. In confequence of this fignal, the enemy know 
that their lands have been ravaged, and that they are_henee 
forward to be upon their guard for the fafety of their pet- 
fons. In the mean time the heralds, after fhooting two of 
their beft arrows againft the village, return very quickly, 
to give an account of their errand; and in order to prove 
their having been at the place appointed, they bring along 
© with them fuch marks as put it beyowd all manner © 
. © doubt. 
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© One day I afked a Savage, for what reafon they did not 


. 6 declare war before they committed hoftilities; and how 


« they came to trouble themfelves afterwards with fo ufelefs a 
‘ceremony? What, anfwered he, would you have us be 
‘ fuch fools, as to give our enemy time to’fill their magazines, 
« and to deprive ourfelves of the means of drawing provifions 
‘ from their territory? Is it not fufficient for us to forewarn 
‘ them to defend their perfons? The declaration of war; fo 
‘ neceflary for mutual prefervation,. fhould not be a foolith ci- 
¢ vility, fach as the cuftom of European nations has made.it. 


‘ IT leave you to judge, Sir, whether the good fenfe con- 
‘ tained in this argument, ought to fupercede, or give wa 
¢ to the eftablifhed laws of civilized nations? But I forefet 
‘ that this queftion will be fome time or other determined by 
‘ abler matters. 


¢ In the mean time the Savages being apprized by word 
‘ and deed of theff intention of the enemy, think on both 
‘ fides, either of maintaining their ground, or of removing 
¢ themfelves to a better fpot, or of meeting one another in 
‘thefield. In order todetermine upon the propereft of thefe 
‘ three, they hold both long and frequent debates. 


‘ Thefe councils, however, are extremely entertaining, 
‘ being a matter of curiofity and importance. As the Sa- 
‘ vages are direéted by reafon only, and have no other view 
‘than the public good, being no way biafled either by am- 
‘ bition or private intereft ; he who is moft fkilled in the mi- 
‘ litary art, and moft capable of conduéting an enterprize, 
‘ prefides on thofe occafions. If the perfon who has hitherto 
© poflefled the confidence of the nation, perceives that ano- 
‘ ther is more deferving of itthanhimfelf, he refigns his au- 
‘ thority to him without the leaft difficulty. 





* In regard to their military ftratagems, they are fo plain 
* and fimple, that one would think they fhould hardly meet 
* with fuccefs; yet fo careful are they in adapting them to 
‘ circumftances and perfons, that they feldom mifcarry. 
* Sometimes they pretend to give over all thoughts of at- 
* tacking, and retire into the woods. ‘Then they lay wait 
‘ in places frequented by unexperienced young people; and 
* counterfeiting the cries of animals, they impofe upon the 
‘ fimplicity of their enemies, fo as to overpower them by 
* open force, or by cunning. Formerly their wars were ne- 
Ver ended but by the tota} deftruction of the conquered 

party. 
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¢ True it is, that we have made fome alteration in their 
© manner of fighting, which was not, perhaps, the worft in 
the world; but ftill they are far from following ours, The 
real fervice we have done them, was to infpire them with 
horror of the barbarities they ufed to commit againft a con. 
quered enemy ; barbarities, which though invented to re. 
move unjuft quarrels, did but perpetuate their animofities 
e ; and hatred. 


© We have likewife cured them of the folly of divination, 
and refcued them from the terrible fubjection they were un. 
der to the malice and knavery of their Jugglers. I know not 
whether they have the fame obligation to us for the changes 
we have effected in their manner of performing the cere- 
mony of marriage. I amapt tothink that their cuftom was 
as good as ours, and better fuited to their own ideas. 
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‘ The Savages, though naturally very amorous, were ac- 
“ cuftomed, however, to enter into this engagement in fuch 
‘ a manner as to reconcile their pleafure to their intereft. 
© As foon as the parents had determined that a youth was of 
© a proper age to marry, they agreed the matter among them- 
© felves, and faid to him: ‘* thou mayeft go now and light 
“¢ thy pipe day and night in the cottage of thy intended fa- 
“* ther-in-law: thou wilt let the fmoke go towards her who 
€< is defigned to be thy fpoufe; and ac fo that the fhall take 
“* apleafure in this fumigation, and defire thee to let her raife 
“¢ itherfelf. Shewthyfelf worthy of thy nation; do honour 
<< to thy fex and to thy youth, by providing that none be- 
_ © longing to the cottage thou art going to, fhall want either 
‘¢ for neceflaries or conveniencies. But particularly be fure 
“© to exert thy whole attention in the fervice of her who is to 
«* beone day thy companion; let thy bow and arrows be em- 
‘¢ ployed in finding provifions for her, with the neceflary 
“© quantity of oil and furs. Four winters are allowed thee 
*¢ to makea tryal of thy fidelity and refolution.” 


‘ This fpeech being finifhed, the young man, without 
¢ making any anfwer, betook himfelf to the cottage appomt: 
‘ed. His miftrefs, being apprized of his intentions, lent 
* hima favourable ear, at firft out of complaifance ; and then, 
* if he proved agreeable to her, fhe fignified her mind to him, 

K © by afking for his pipe, of which fhe made ne other ufews 
© than by puffing the fmoke into his noftrils. This agreeable 

‘ declaration would fometimes caufe the perfon that made his 

© addreffes, to fall quite fick upon the ground: fill it was4 

© declaration of affection; and in what manner foever the 

_ © lover is informed of a return of his paffion, it mutt bay 











© tended with pleafure. Neither would the future bride ftop 
* there, but fhe would tie up the hair of her paraniour, and 
© dye his face with colours moft pleafing to her own fancy. 
¢ On this occafion fhe would difplay that fki!l, in which all 
‘ the Savage women excel, of pricking fuch marks in the 
‘ fkin of her lover, as are relative to their amours; and 
‘ would fuit her fancy in chufing that part of his body which 
‘ feemed the beft adapted to do honour to her own inge- 
 nuity. 


‘ If thefe little civilities made a quick inipreffion in the 
© hearts of the two lovers, and the parents of the girl were 
¢ fatisfied, they fhortened the apprenticefhip of their fon-in- 
¢ law, and faid unto him; ‘ thou aed. whenever thou 
‘¢ pleafeft, take thy fhare of what covers thy beloved by 
“ night.” © This fpeech, which the lover underftood at half 
‘ a word, and which he hardly gave them time to finifh, was 
‘ the harbinger of his happinefs. Inftantly he flew from the 
‘ cottage with his bow and arrows, and went home, where 
‘ he faid to his parents: ** you are to expect me no more, I 
“« am going to the woods, from whence | fhall not return, 
“ till my beloved is pleafed tocall me back.” 


© As foon as he had made this declaration, he betook him- 
© felf to fome neighbouring foreft, where he exerted his whole 
‘ agility and fkill to procure a large quantity of the choiceft 
‘game. In three days all the young people of the village 
* went in triumphant proceffion to fearch for him ; and.each 
¢ man loaded himfelf with provifions and furs, which the 
‘ bridegroom had purchafed with great fatigue and toil, to 
‘ honour the nuptial feaft. In order to give him fome re- 
‘ Jaxation, he was permitted to bear no fhare of the burden. 
‘ Being conducted by the Juggler, or one of the oldeft rela- 
‘ tions, he repaired to his miftrefs’s cottage, and immediate- 
‘ ly covered himfelf with her bed-cloaths. This ceremony 
‘ did not hinder the young couple from liftening to a long 


© difcourfe on the duties of the married ftate ; and ended with 


* afeaft, which, in fome meafure, put the laft feal to the 
* union. 


‘ The bridegroom being feated among the lads, and the 
bride among the girls, each waited for their refpective dith 
of meat. This was brought to them in two Ouragans of 
equal bignefs, which were placed in the middle of the cot- 
tage. “Then the prefident of the feaft addreffed himfelf to 
* the bride in the following words: “* O thou, who art upon 
“ the point of entering into a refpectable ftate, know that 
*‘ the nourifhment thou art going to take, forebodes the 
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greateft of calamities to thee, if thy heart is capable of 
‘s harbouring any ill defign againft thy hufband, or again 
‘¢ thy nation. Should’ft thou ever be Jed aftray by the ca- 
“¢ reffes of a ftranger, or fhould’ft thou betray thy hufband 
<< and thy country, the victuals contained in this Ouragan 
«¢ will have the effe€&t of a flow poifon, with which thou 
«¢ wilt be tainted from this very inftant: but if, on the other 
«s hand, thou remaineft faithful to thy hufband and to thy 
“¢ country, if thou wilt never infult the one for his defeéts, 
“¢ nor give a defcription of the other to the enemy, thou wilt 
«© find this nourifhment both agreeable and wholefome.” 


© This fpeech being ended, the friend of the new-married 
© woman, as if by abfence of mind, took the Ouragan.de. 
‘ figned for the hufband, and the friend of the hufband did 
‘ the fame by that of the new married woman; but immedi- 
‘ ately recovering themfelves, they cried out; ‘ this miftake 
‘© of ours is an evident fymbol of the intimate alliance this 
<¢ day contracted by the two parties, It is done, they are 
<¢ joined ; and let them multiply.” ‘ Thefe words being re- 
¢ peated with loud acclamations by all the company, were 
© followed by embraces, feftivity, and dancing.’ 7 


Letters eleven and twelve refpect the French Governmerit 
of thefe iflands, and their late civil and military. eftablith- 
ments : in giving an account of which, our fenfible Letter- 
Writer enters into ain examination of the condué of the 
principal Officers, of whom he relates feveral anecdotes, 
redounding little to their honour, and expofes the many 
errors and abufes which have crept into the adminiftration, 
in a manner truly fpirited, and agreeable to a juft fenfe of 
public good. On this occafion, {peaking of the fhameful ne- 
eligence and other ill-behaviour of their Priefts, Monks, and 
Miffionaries, he remonftrates againft the praétices of the lat- 
ter, in a manner that indicates his equal regard to the rights 
of humanity in general, and to the duties of Chriftianity in 
particular. 


In the thirteenth 2nd fourteenth Letters, the Writer treats 
of the commerce of thofe iflands, the means of improving It, 
and the abufes occafioned by a contraband trade, and of other 


amal-practices. 


The reft of thefe Letters, except the laft, relate to the 
origin and confequence of the War in thofe parts; as the 
difputes between the Savages and the Englifh, and the means 
taken, by Count de Raymond, to promote the animofity be- 
tween them; the capture of the Alcide and the Lys, by the 
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Englifh; the furrencer of Beau-fejour and the fiege of Loui{- 
burg: in giving an account of which, we muft do our Author 
the juftice to fay, that he appears throughout the whole to 
be the moft impartial Writer of his nation, that we have hi- 
therto read, on any of thefe fubjects. 


In the laft Letter, the Writer gives an account of a con- 
verfation between himfelf and an Englifhman, with his re- 
fictions on the importance of Cape Breton, to both France 
and England. As what is advanced on this head, however, 
is, in a good degree, problematical, we dhall here take leave 


of this inftru€tive and entertaining work, 
K-n-k 





— 


the Parliamentary or Conftitutional Hiftory of England, &e. 
Vol. XX. and XXII. from 1656 to 1660. 8vo. 125. 
Sandby. 


T is with great pleafure, that we attend the progrefs of 

this very ufeful and entertaining compilation. In our 
Review of the foregoing volumes, we have done juttice to 
the induftry and abilities of the Compilers; and we have the 
fatisfation to find, that, inthe volumes before us, the matter, 
which is extremely various and interefting, is not lefs care- 
fully and accurately digefted: though, from a few ftrokes of 
. levity, which might have been better fpared, in fome occa- 
fional remarks, we are inclined to fufpect, that the work is 


not altogether conducted by the fame Managers. 


In our Review of the two laft volumes of this Hiftory*, we 
left Cromwell in full poffeffion of his ufurped power, under 
the title of Lord Proteétor of England. After having forcibly 
turned the Members out of Parliament, deftroyed all appear- 
ance of legal authority, and, by means of his Creatures in 
the army, aflumed the fupreme power to himfelf, it was na- 
tural to expect that he would fupport fuch ufurpation by the 
fword. Accordingly he appointed Major-Generals in each 
county, who exercifed a kind of feparate dominion within 
their territory, more oppreffive than that of the moft tyranni- 
cal Bafhaw. 


They who are acquainted with the hiftory of thefe times, 
know what a number ef fectaries prevailed, both in religion 


* For an account of vol. XIX and XX, fee Review, vol. XIX. 
page 12; where the Reader will alfo find a reference to our accounts 
of all the preceding parts of this Hiftory. 
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and politics; what various forms of government were pro- 
pofed: and under what different modes of adminiftration the 


kingdom was alternately harrafled. “This confufion was the 
confequence of the declaration which, in fact, affirmed the 
ancient conftitution to be diflolved, and which, of courfe, 
left every Speculatift at liberty to make propofitions for a new 
eftablifhment. 


How much wifer, as a fagacious Writer* has obferved, 
did the Convention Parliament act at the time of the Revo- 
lution? Inftead of declaring the conftitution to be diffolved, 
they exprefled their opinion that it ftill fubfifted. They met, 
and tran{facted bufinefs in a manner as near to the ancient cuf- 
tom, as circum{tances would admit: they declared a perfonal 
abdication of the Monarchy, and fupplied the defeét by pla- 
cing another on the throne. ‘Thus, by their prudent’ con; 
duct, they put an end to any hopes which might have been 
raifed in favour of the abdicating Prince, and difappointed 
the immature {chemes of ambitious or fpeculative Republi- 
cans, which gccafioned thofe yiciffitudes of tyranny, record- 
¢d in thefe volum s, 


Cromwell, having governed three years without a Parlia- 
ment, if the aflemblies ef thofe days may be fo ftiled, at 
length found himfelf obliged to call one, in order to obtain 
fupplies for profecuting the war with:Spain. He therefore 
determined to pack a Parliament, by every method of force 
and artifice: and for this purpofe his Major-Generals were 
of infinite fervice. Finding, however, that a great number 
of Members of the laft Parliament, who had been the moft 
refolute »ppofers of his meafures, were returned to’ ferve in 
the preient, he refolved, that not a man fhould be permitted 
to fit in the Houfe, without firft producing a certificate of 
his being approved bythe Council of State. In confequence 
of this refolution many were excluded; and it is remarkable, 
that fome of thoie who were denied their Seats at the opening 
of the Parliament, afterwards voted for making Cromwell 
King: it is not improbable, therefore, as our Hiftorians ob- 
ferve, that their promifing to vote for the Protector’s advances 
ment to the Crown, was the price of their admiffion. 


_ This tyrannical project of Cromwell’s, was the moft open 
and daring invafion of the liberties of the kingdom, that ever 
was practifed: and the fecluded Members did not fubmit te 
jt tamely ; for they publifhed a moft fpirited Remonftrance 
againit this autrageous act of injuftice: in which, among 

other things, they fet forth—*‘ That the Lord Protector hath, 


* Author of Canfiderations on the Law of Forfeitures in High- 
treafon, 
$ by 
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¢ by force of arms, invaded their fundamental rights and li- 
‘ berties, and violently prevented the meeting of the people’s 
‘ chofen Deputies in Parliament: and he and his Council 
‘ boldly declared, That none of the people’s Deputies fhall meet 
¢ in Parliament, unlefs they agree to the meafure of their F keep tie 
‘ humours, or lufis: they now render the people fuch fools 
‘ or beafts, as not to know who are fit to be trufted by them, 
‘ with their lives, eftates, and families. But he and his 
‘ Council, that daily devour their eftates and liberties, will 
‘ judge who are fit to counfel and advife about laws to pre- 
‘ ferve their eftates and liberties: thus doth he now openly 
¢ aflume a power to pack an aflembly of his Confidents, Pa- 
‘ rafites, and Confederates ; and to call them a Parliament, 
‘ that he may thence pretend that the people have confented 
‘ to become his flaves, and to have their perfons and eftates 
‘ at his difcretion: and if the people fhall tamely fubmit to 
‘ fuch a power, who can doubt but he may pack fuch anum- 
‘ ber as will obey all his commands, and confent to his tak- 


‘ ing what part of our eftates he pleafeth, and to impofe 


¢ what yokes he thinks fit to make us draw in.’—They con- 
clude with protefting againft the pro ~edings of the packed 
majority, and appeal to God and the people for affiftance and 
protection. 


We may judge of the gallant fpirit of thefe times, from 
this very bold Remonftrance againft the fupreme Magifttate. 
Indeed it muft be allowed, that the Remonftrances and De- 
clarations of thofe days, which are exceedingly numerous, 
fpeak the true language of Liberty, Patriotifm, and Juftice 
we may learn from them, what Government fhould be in this 
kingdom: but, alas ! we may learn from them likewife, that 
the men who knew fo well what fhould be done, fhewed no 
difpofition, when in pofleffion of power, to do what ought 
tobe done. They had the courage to withftand oppreflion 
from others, but they had not the fortitude to be juft them- 
felves. How often have thefe Remonftrators, when relieved 
from the grievances they complained of, become oppreflors in 
their turns, and, by their own conduét, given the lie toall the 
noble fentiments they publifhed with their pens? What a re- 
proach to human nature, that fo very few can refift thofe prin- 
ciples in themfelyes, which fo many are bold to oppofe in’ 
others | : 


The next moft material circumftance which occurs, is the 
propofal for making Cromwell King, which was agreed to 
by the Houfe, who deputed a Committee to receive the Pro- 
tector’s pretended fcruples and objections. Several very inge- 
higus and fenfible fpeeches were made in the courfe of thefe 
Cc4 conferences, 
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conferences, but our limits will only allow us to prefent the 
Reader with the laft delivered by Lord Commiffioner Whit. 
locke, which we the rather chufe, as it will not only give-us 
an opportunity of fhewing how that temporizing Statefman 
varied from himfelf, but will alfo lead us to unveil the hypo- 
crify of the artful Protector. 


Lord Commiffioner Whitlocke. ¢ Sir, I have very little 
© to trouble your Highnefs with. So much hath been already 
© fpoken, and fo well, that it will be hard for me, or any 
‘ other, to addto it; only the duty of my employment, and 
* fomething due to your Highnefs, occafions me to fpeak a 
¢ few words to acknowlege, with very humble thanks, the 
‘ honour and right which you have done this Committee, by 
¢ the clear and free difcourfes and conferences which they 
© have had with your Highnefs; and for your frequent ex- 
preffions and teftimonies of affection and refpe& to the Par- 
liament, whofe fenfe in this i may prefume to fpeak, That 
never any perfons met their fupreme Magiftrate with more 
Jove, duty, and honour, than the Parliament have met 
your Highnefs with, in their pyefent Addrefles ; which ar- 
gument of love deferves the efteem and force which I doubt 
not but your Highnefs will put upon it. I am afraid to be 
too tedious at any time, efpecially at fo late an hour; and 
therefore I fhall fpeak but briefly to fome things which, as 
I remember, have not been mentioned. 


nA ewe & He Ao AH KH A 


‘ Your Highnefs was pleafed, at the laft meeting, to fay, 
«¢ ‘That the original inftitution of the title of King, was by 
<< common confent; and that the fame common confent 
<¢ might inflitute any other title, and make it as effe€tual as 
“¢ that of King:” * this muft be acknowleged; but, with- 
¢ all, you may be pleafed to obferve, that the title of King 
* is not only by an original common confent, but that con- 
fent alfo approved and confirmed, and the law fitted there- 
unto, and that fitted to the laws, by the experience and in- 
duftry of many ages, and many hundreds of years toges 
ther; whereas any other title will be only by prefent come 
mon confent, without that experience and approbation. 


enna -a 


* As for that experience which your Highnefs mentioned 

to have been of other titles, and the due adminiftration of 
juftice under them, that is far fhort of the other; and for 
the courfe of juftice, we have caufe to thank that care 
which placed fo good Judges and Officers over us; yet give 
< me leave to fay, that in private caufes between party and 
© party, and in public matters in criminal caufes, it was not 
€ eafy to find juftice to be done by fome Jurors; and many 
: | : ¢ queftions 
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¢ queftions have arifen upon the occafion of thefe new titles. 
« Concerning that tender point, good men’s fatisfaction, I 
¢ think it requires a very great regard from us; and I doubt 
¢ not, but thofe good people will be fully fatistied, if they 
¢ confider the covenants, promifes, and precepts which in 
‘ the Scriptures are annexed to the name of King: and tho’ 
¢ fome have alleged, that they belong to any chief Magi- 
‘ ftrate as well as toa King; yet no man did ever read the 
¢ original word tranflated otherwife than King; neither do I 
‘ find the prefent title of Protector once mentioned in Holy 
6 Writ. 


‘ If the prefent authority be a lawful authority, which I 
‘ hopenone of us will deny, furely thofe good men, who are 
¢ fo well principled in godlinefs, will not forget that precept 
‘ of fubmiffion to authority; and fo be fatisfied with that 
‘ which lawful authority fhall ordain. ‘Their rights and li- 
‘ berties are the fame with ours; and the Parliament cannot 
‘ advife any thing for the prefervation of the people’s rights, 
¢ but thofe good men are included ; which I hope will be no 
‘ diflatisfaction to them. In all the changes which we have 
‘ feen, there has been a diffatisfaction in fome, yet ftill the 
‘ blefling of God hath gone along; thro’ all thefe changes, 
‘ with thofe who carried on his intereft; and the caufe being 
‘the fame, the fame mercies have been continued: and [| 
‘ doubt not (if the intended change, or rather reftitution, 
“ be made, as I hope it will) but the fame God will continue 
‘ his bleffings to that good old caufe wherein we are engaged ; 
§ and that all good men will receive fatisfaction by it. 


© Your Highnefs hath been told, ‘* That the title of King 
“is upon the foundation of law; and that a new title muft 
“ have a new conftitution to make the laws relate unto it, 
“ and that unto the laws:” § I fhall only add this, that a ti- 
© tle by relation is not fo certain and fafe as a title upon the 
‘ old foundation of the law; and that atitle upon a prefent 
§ fingle conftitution, as any new one mutt be, cannot be fo 
$ firm as atitle both upon the prefent conftitution and upon 
€ the old foundation of the law likewife, which the title of 
§ King will be. 


‘ If any inconvenience fhould enfue upon your acceptance 

§ of this title which the Parliament advifeth, your Highnefs’s 
* fatisfaction will be, that they did advife it: on the con= 
* trary, if any inconvenience fhould arife upon your High- 
€ nefs’s refufal of that title which the Parliament hath ad- 
* vifed, your burden will be the greater: and therefore, 
U ? ¢ whatfoever 
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© whatfoever may fall out, will be better anfwered by your: 


© Highnefs’s complying with your Parliament than otherwife, 


‘ This queftion is not altogether new; fome inftances 


« have been given of the like, to which I fhall add two or 
three. The title of the King of England, in the realm of. 


Ireland, was Lord of Ireland. And the Parliament, in the 
33d of Henry the eighth, reciting the inconveniences which 
did arife there by reafon of that title, did enact, that Hen 
the eighth fhould affume the ftyle and title of King of Ire. 
land; which, in the judgment of that Parliament, was 
preferred before the other. 


a A fe F&A eo A 


© In the State of Rome, new titles proved fatal to their li. 


wearied with acivil war, and coming toa fettlement, Cunég 
Difcordiis Civilibus feffa, fub nomine Principis Imperium acce- 
pit; fome would not admit the title of Rex tobe ufed, but 
were contented to give the titles of Ca/ar, perpetuus Didta- 
tor, Princeps Senatués Imperator. Non fum Rex, fed Cafar.. 
And it came at laft to this, Voluntas Cafaris pro Lege ha- 
bebatur. 


a A7AAananaA Aw A 


‘© The Northern People were more happy amongft them- 
felves: a private Gentleman, of a noble family, took up 
arms with his countrymen againft a Tyrant; and, by the 
bleffing of God, refcued their native liberties, and rights 
of their country, from the oppreffion of that Tyrant. This 
Gentleman had the title of Marfhal given to him, which 
continued fome years. Afterward their Parliament, judg- 
ing it beft to refume the old title, elected this Gentleman 
to be their King ; and with him were brought in the Li- 
berty of the Proteftant religion, and the eftablifhment of 
the civil rights of that people, which have continued ina 
profperous condition ever fince unto this day. 


a a~annnanaAnan An A& & 


© Sir, I fhall make no other application ; but, in my pray- 
© ers to God, to dire&t your Highnefs and the Parliament 
(as I hope he will) to do that which will be moft for his ho- 
¢ nour, and the good of his people.’ 


Now let. us compare what is here faid, with what was 
fpoken by the fame Gentleman at a former conference be- 
tween Cromwell and him, fome years before. Cromwell 
difcourfing of the unfettled ftate of the kingdom, took occa- 
fion to put the following quere. 


Cromwell, ** What if a man fhould take upon him to be 
“ King ?” 


Whitlocke; 


berties ; their cafe was not much unlike ours; they were. 
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Whitlocke, “* I think that remedy would be worfe than 
« the difeafe.” 


Cromwell, ** Why do you think fo ?” 


Whitlocke, ‘* As to your own perfon, the title of King 
« would be of no advantage, becaufe you have the full king- 
« ly power in you already, concerning the Militia, as you 
«“ areGeneral. As to the nomination of civil Officers, thofe 
« whom you think fitteft are feldom refufed; and although 
«“ you have no negative vote in the pafling of laws, yet what 
% you diflike will not eafily be carried; and the taxes are 
already fettled, and in your power to difpofe the money 
“ raifed. And as to foreign affairs, though the ceremonial 
“ application be made to the Parliament, yet the expectation 
of good or bad fuccefs in it, is from your Excellency ; 
“ and particular follicitations of foreign Minifters are made 
* to you only: fo that I apprehend, indeed, lefs envy and 
¢ danger, and pomp, but not lefs power, and real opportu- 
nities of doing good in your being General, than would 
“ be if you had aflumed the title of King.” 


Cromwell, ‘¢ I have heard fome of your profeffion obferve, 
s¢ that he who is actually King, whether by election or de- 
s* fcent, yet being once King, all acts done by him as King, 
“ areas lawful and juftifiable, as by any King who hath the 
“ Crown by inheritance from his forefathers: and that by 
* an Act of Parliament in Henry the feventh’s time, it is 
“ fafer for thofe who act under a King, be his title what it 
“¢ will, than for thofe who act under any other power. And 
“ furely the power of a King is fo great and high, and fo 
* univerfally underftood and reverenced by the people of this 
“ nation, that the title of it might not only indemnify, ina 
“¢ oreat meafure, thofe that act under it, but likewife be of 
*© creat ufe and advantage in fuch times as thefe, to curb the 
 infolences of thofe whom the prefent powers cannot con- 
“ troul, or at leaft are the perfons themfelves who are thus 
* infolent.” 


Whitlocke, ‘*¢ I agree in the general, what you are pleafed 
** to obferve as to this title of King; but whether for your 
“* Excellency to take this title upon you, as things now are, 
“ will be for the good and advantage, either of yourfelf and 
“‘ friends, or of the Commonwealth, I do very much doubt ; 
“ notwithftanding that A& of Parliament 11 Henry VII. 
** which will be little regarded, or obferved to us by our enee 
mies, if they fhould come to get the upper hand of us.” 


In 
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In this dialogue, we find the argument on each fide re. 
verfed; Cromwell contending for the title of Kino, 
Whitlocke fhewing the inexpediency of his afluming fuch a 
title. The former here is fo far from thinking that ¢ com, 
** mon confent might make any other title as effectual as tha 
“¢ of King,” that, on the contrary, he declares it as his op; 
nion, that ‘ the royal title might not only indemnify thof 
«© that act under it, but likewife be of great ufe and advan. 
‘¢ tage to curb the infolence of thofe whom the prefent powers 
*© cannot controul.” : 


Whitlocke, on the other hand, argues ftrenuoufly againg 
Cromwell’s taking the title of King upon him, and expreffes 
adoubt, whether it will be for the good and advantage either 
of himfelf, his friends, or of the Commonwealth: buty 
it is his bufinefs to remove Cromwell’s affected fcruples againt 
the title of King, how readily he changes his note, and ar. 
gues, that ‘* atitle by relation is not fo certain and fafe as a 
“<< title upon the old foundation of the law, which the title of 
<< King will be.” The truth is, Whitlocke now perceived 
that Cromwell’s ambition pointed to the throne ;_ he had dif- 
covered, that the former arguments he had urged againft his 
affuming the title of King, were not relifhed: and, in fad, 
they were fo little agreeable, that Cromwell foon after thought 
proper to remove him from his councils, by fending him on aa 
embafly to Sweden, which was a kind of honourable difmif- 
fion. Thefe intimations of Cromwell’s will and pleafure, 
taught Whitlocke to be more pliant on his return; and ac- 
cordingly we find he knew fo well how to accommodate him- 
felf tothe meafure of Cromweil’s diffimulation, that he did 
not {cruple to unfay all that he had faid before. In few words, 
the Hypocrite and the Parafite now thoroughly underftood 
each other, and played their refpective parts accordingly. 


Cromwell, however, thought proper to decline the title of 
King, which the Parliament defired him to accept. His re- 
fufal, neverthelefs, did not proceed from any principle of felf- 
denial, fince it is evident, that his inclinations were to make 
himfelf King. But the true reafon for his rejecting this title, 
feems to have been the oppofition made to its being conferred 
upon him, by the Major-Generals, upon whom he had, 
fometime before, very impolitically put a public affront, which 
they refented, by procuring a petition from feveral Officers 
of the army, to the Parliament, again{t his being made 
King. 


During the conteft about the propofal for his acceptance of 
the Crown, a fcheme was in agitation, according to the ac 
counts 
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counts Of Bifhop Burnet, and Mr. Morris, Chaplain to the 
Earl of Orrery, for marrying the exiled King Charles to 
Frances, Cromwell’s youngeft daughter: and they add, that 
the King was fo mean as to confent to, and even court fuch 
an alliance. But when the mater was propofed to Cromwell, 
he anfwered, ‘© The’ King can never forgive his father’s 
« blood :” when it was replied by Lord Qrrery, that ** The 
ss Protector was one of many who were concerned in that, 
« but that he would be alone in the merit of reftoring him ;” 
Cromwell rejoined, ** He is fo damnably debauched, he would 
« yndo us all ;” and fo the propofal dropped. 


But though Cromwell found himfelf under a neceffity of 
rejecting the wifhed-for title of King, yet in faé& he ufurped 
il the power of an arbitrary Monarch, under the ftile of Pro- 
tector. He modelled his Parliaments at his pleafure, and dif- 
folved them whenever he found them refractory to his will. 
The laft which was held during his adminiftration, was ex- 
tremely troublefome to him, thwarted all his meafures, dif- 
puted the authority of his Houfe of Lords, and even called 
his own title in queftion, For which reafons he diffolved 
them the year before his death, which happened in 1658, on 
the 3d of September, being (as fome are fond to obferve) 
the fame day of the fame month on which he had gained the 
two great victories of Dunbar and Worcefter. : 


Having in our Review of the foregoing volumes, already given 
our fentiments with refpect to the general character of this 
Ufurper, we fhall only add, that however he miftook the true 
interef? of this kingdom in his fyftem of foreign politics, par- 
ticularly in affifting the French King againit the Spaniards, 
yet he maintained the honour and dignity of thenation, with 
afpirit and refolution equal to that of our moft celebrated 
Kings. ‘The following account of his behaviour in the affair 
of Dunkirk, which was taken afew months before his death, 
> a proof with what a high hand he fupported his authority 
abroad. : 


‘ There was an article in the treaty betwixt France and the 

* Protector, that if Dunkirk came to be taken, it fhould im- 
* mediately be delivered upto the Englifh ; and his Ambafia- 
* dor, Lockhart, had orders to take pofleffion of it accord- 
‘ingly. Whenthe French army, being joined by the Eng- 
© lifh auxiliaries, was on its march to inveft the town, Crom- 
* well fent one morning for the French Ambaflador to White- 
‘hall; and upbraided him, publicly, for his mafter’s defign- 
* ed breach of promife, in giving fecret orders to the French 
* General, to keep poffeffion of Dunkirk, it cafe it was taken, 
, * contrary 
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© contrary to the treaty between them. The Ambaffadoy 
¢ protefted he knew nothing of the matter, as indeed ke qiq 
¢ not; and begged leave to aflure him, That there way’ no 
s fuch thing thought of. 


¢ Upon this Cromwell, pulling a paper out of his pocket 
<< Here, fays he, is the copy of Cardinal Mazarin’s order - 
«¢ and I defire you to dilpatch immediately an exprefs, to le 
«¢ him know, that I am not to be impofed upon ; and that if 
«‘ he deliver not up the keys of the town of Dunkirk tg 
*¢ Lockhart, within one hour after it fhall be taken, tej] 
«¢ him, I'll come in perfon, and demand them at the gates 
6¢ of Paris.” ¢ There were but four perfons faid to be privy 

to this order, the Queen-mother, the Cardinal, the Mar. 
fhal De Turenne, and a Secretary. The Cardinal for 4 
long time, blamed the Queen, as if fhe might poffibly have 
blabbed it out to fome of her women; whereas it was ound, 
after the Secretary’s death, that he had kept a fecret cor. 
refpondence with Cromwell for feveral years; and there. 
fore it was not doubted but he had fent him the copy of the 
order above-mentioned. 


anannnwet & &# 


© The meflage had its effect; for Dunkirk was put into 
the pofleffion of the Englifh; and, to palliate the matter, 
the Duke de Crequy was difpatched into England Ambaf- 
fador Extraordinary, to compliment Cromwell, attended 
with a numerous and fplendid train of perfons of quality, 
among whom was a Prince of the Blood, and Mancini, 
Mazarin’s nephew, who brought aletter from his uncle to 
the Protector, full of the higheft expreffions of refpet; 
and afluring his Highnefs, That, being within view of the 
Englifh fhore, nothing but the King’s indifpofition (who 
then lay ill of the fmall-pox at Calais) could have hindered 
him from coming ever to England, that he might enjoy the 
honour of waiting upon one of the greateft men that ever 
was; and whom, next to his mafter, his utmoft ambition 
was to ferve: but, being deprived of fo great a happinefs, 
he had fent the perfon that was neareft to him in blood, to 
affure him of the profound veneration he had for his perfon; 
and how much he was refolved, to the utmoft of his power, 
to cultivate a perpetual amity and friendfhip betwixt his 
mafter and him.’ 
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In many circumftances of domeftic concern likewife, his 
adminiftration deferves our encomiums. ‘The Seats of Judge 
ment, in his time, were filled with men of the greateft abi 
lities at the bar: and it muftbe confeffed, that many excel 


lent laws were enacted for the benefit of the fubject at we 
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Indeed the fcience of legiflation feems to have been much at- 
tended to at this period. Many admiral bills were under the 
confideration of his laft Parliament at the time of their dif- 
folution; particularly one ‘ For compelling prifoners, who 
‘ have eftates, to pay their debts, and for relief of fuch as 
¢ are not able,’ a provifion ftill much wanted in this kind- 


dom. 


It muft likewife be remembered, as our Hiftorians obferve, 
to Cromwell’s honour, * That his regulating the manner of 
‘ eleétions, by laying afide the lefler boroughs, iffuing out 
‘ new writs to capital towns of trade, and increafing the 
¢ number of Knights of fhires (thereby tending to make 
¢ Members of Parliament more really and effectually the Re- 
‘ prefentatives of the people) was a noble work, and worth 
¢ the imitation of modern times: though we fear it will long 
‘ remain among the Defiderata of our conftitution.’ 


Upon this occafion, our Hiftorians very properly quote 
the obfervations of two modern Authors, teuching the ori- 


‘gin and foundation of the leffer boroughs, wherein reafons 


are affigned why fo many Burgefles are returned by inconf- 
derable towns. 


“© Great part of the Lawyers,’ fays the Writer firft cited, 
‘ being infected with Puritanifm, in their zeal for the caufe, 
‘ laboured to advance the intereft of their party in the Houfe 
‘ of Commons, and, in their fearches for old records, find- 
‘ ing feveral towns of the King’s demefne had been fummon- 
¢ ed once or twice, by Edward I. to fend their Deputies to 
‘ Parliament (though this wife Prince did not live above 
‘ twelve years after his inftitution of the third Eftate, and 
‘ varied the little places which fent Members from time to 
‘ time, only to lighten acharge, that, when their Reprefen- 
‘ tatives received wages, was too “heavy for them conftantly 
‘to bear) yet on this bare pretence of their having had one 
© or two fummons, they took it into their heads to maintain, 
‘that thefe demefne towns, many of them inconfiderable 
‘ villages, were boroughs by prefcription; and had a right, 
‘ contrary to the intention of the King who firft fummoned 
* them, to fend Deputies to Parliament in all future ages.” 


We with that our limits would allow us to continue thefe 
obfervations, which fet the inequality of reprefentation in a 
very ftriking light. "What muft we think of the freedom of 
elections, when we hear it faid, that fuch a one has fo many 
boroughs, or can MAKE fo many Members? If a powerful 
Landlord obliges me to vote for him, or his friend, under ter- 
ror 
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ror of eje&tment, and perhaps of beggary, will any 
that a Member 3 made, is a Reprefentative of my om as. 


‘This we know is the cafe in many parts, where Landlords _ 


refufe to grant long leafes, only to keep their tenants jp 
dependence : if, however, thefe petty boroughs were reduced, 
moft of the ftrorigholds of Corruption would be deftroyed, 
and the undue influence, which counteracts the fundamental 
principles of the conftitution, would be, ina great meafure, 
defeated. But to return to our Hiftorians. 


Having given an account of Cromwell’s death, they next 
defcribe the ceremony of his very pompous funeral,» which js 
faid to have coft fixty thoufand pounds : double the fum ex: 
pended on that of King James. After having conduéted the 
Ufurper to his grave, they proceed to the particulars of Ri- 
chard‘ Cromwell’s adminiftration, who fucceeded his father jin 
the Proteétorfhip. Oliver, as above obferved, having »iffued 
no writs to the meaner boroughs, . but only to capital.towns; 
and in licu thereof having increafed the number of Knights 
of Shires, in proportion to the afieflments paid by each coun- 
ty to the public fervice, this popular and equitable {cheme had 

led the Houfe of Commons with fo great a number of inde- 
pendent Gentleman, of the beft families and eftates in the 
kingdom, that he had no way to manage them but by exclud- 
ing, either by fraud or force, thofe who were the true friends 
of the conftitution. His fon, Richard, therefore, fay our 
Hiftorians, to avoid fplitting on the fame rock, and not hay- 
ing courage or capacity fufficient to rule without a Parliament, 
determined to call his upon the old model. Accordingly 
only two Knights of Shires were eleéted for each county, 
and all the petty boroughs were reftored to their ancient rt 
and returns, under pretence of ingratiating himfelf with the 
people; but © really to make way for his own Creatures and De- 
<“pendants.’ It is to be hoped, that no one'will be*hardy, 
eriough to infinuate, that any fuch bafe motives can‘ deter: 
mine the~prefent Adminiftration to keep the rights of thele: 
boroughs in being, which are contrary to common fenfe, jin- 
confiftent with the ftate of the kingdom, and with the frame of 


the conftitution : we may therefore expe&, when peace’ affords 
leifure for domeftic improvements, that the reducing thefe’ 
boroughs swill -be one, among the promifed {chemes.of re« 


formation. 


Notwithftanding Richard’s little artifice however, in. new 
modelling the Parliament, he did not find the Members: obfe- 
quious to his wifhes. . During his fhort-lived adminiftratian, 
he was little refpected, and lef feared, till-at laft he was 
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compelled to refign his power. Indeed his own want of dif- 
cretion proved moft difadvantageous to his intereft, of which 
wehave fufficient teftimony in the following anecdote. _ 


¢ A certain inferior Officer having publicly murmured at 
¢ the advancement of fome, who had been Cavaliers, to a 
¢ command in the army, he was carried to Whitehall, to an- 
é (wer for the fame. Mr. Richard Cromwell, befides other 
¢ reproachful words, afked him, in a deriding manner, whe- 
‘ ther he would have him prefer none but thofe that were 
é godly? ‘* Here, continued he, #s Dick INGoLpssy, who 
‘ can neither pray nor preach, and yet I will truft him before you 
¢ ql, Thofe imprudent, as well as irreligious words, fo 
¢ clearly difcovering the frame and temper of his mind, were 
¢ foon publifhed in the army, and city of London, to his 
« great prejudice.” In truth, Richard had neither the virtues 
or vices of his father: for he could no more play the hypo- 
crite well, than he could act the Hero. 


The army, taking advantage of the diflentions between the 
two Houfes of Parliament, which prevented their raifing fup- 
plies to fatisfy the greedy appetite of the foldiery, thefe red- 
coat Tyrants having obliged Richard to diffolve them, once 
wiore made themfelves mafters of the whole kingdom. It 
was now expected that a new Oliver would ftart up; but no 
fingle perfon being found equal to this work, the republican, 
party perfuaded the General Officers to join with them, and 
recal the Members of the old Parliament, whom they them- 
felves had forcibly turned out in the year 1653: and they 
were accordingly invited to refume their truft, by a Declaration 
from the Officers of the army, of which they accepted, but 
were not long fuffered to difcharge their duty. Neither were 
they all fuffered to aflemble, for many who were fufpected nog 
to be good Republicans, fuch as the famous and obftinate 
Prynne, and others, were forcibly excluded by the army, 
sob a guard in the lobby, and.in the other avenues to the 

oufe. 


This Tail of a Parliament took into confideration the con- 
dition of the late Proteétor Richard, whom they obliged, after 
having agreed to pay his debts, and to allow him an honour- 
able fubfiftence, to renounce his authority ; which he did iri 
the following abjeét terms. 


“* Thave perufed the refolve and declaration which you 
“ were pleafed to deliver to me the other night; and, for 
“ your information touching what is mentioned in the faid 
“ refolve, I have caufed atrue ftate of my debts to be tran- 
Rey. May, 1760. Dd “s fcribed, 
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t {cribed, and annexed to this paper ; which will fh 
té'they are, ‘and how they were contracted, ~ WN 


‘«< As to that. part of the-Refolve, whereby the Commitee 
<¢ are to inform themfelves how far I-do acquiefce in thé Go. 
«6 vernment of this Commonwealth, “as ‘it is declated by'this 
«¢ Parliament, I truft my paft carriage ‘hitherto hath mani. 
“¢ féfted my acquiefcence in the will and difpofition of God 
e¢ arid that L love and value the peace of this Commonwealth 
«© much above my own concernments: and I defire that by 
‘¢ this a meafure of my future deportment may be taken; 
é¢ which, through the affiftance of God, fhall be fuch as 
© fhall bear the fame witnefs ; having, I hope, in fome de. 
“< oree, learned rather to reverence and fubmit to the. hand 
«* ‘of God, than to be unquiet under it: and, as to the late 
¢¢'Providences that have fallen out amongft us, howeyer, in 
<<refpect of the particular engagements that lay upon me, J 
*< ‘could not be active in’ making a change in the Govern. 
« ment of thefe natiofis ; yet, through the goodnefs of God, 
<< T can freely acquiefce in it, being made; and do hold my- 
‘¢ felf obliged (as with other men, I expeét proteétion from 
«<'the prefent Government) fo to demean myfelf with all 
‘¢ peaceablenefs under it, and to procure, to the utmoft of 
$° my power, that all in whom I have any intereft,do the 


“¢ fame. : 
, < RICHARD CROMWELL.”. 


Aftet having made this pitiful acquiefcence, they ordered his 
debts to be paid, fecured him in the meantime from arrefts, 
and fettled 10,0001]. per annum on him during his life. Thus 
was Richard, from being Sovereign of three potent: king- 
doms, reduced in fact to the ftate of a beggar, fubfifting:on 
public alms. ar ie 


~’ The power of the Parliament, however, did not long fur 
vive that of the Proteétor, for the army, who brought them 
in, thought proper to turn'them out again, and with Lambert 
at their head, diflolved this remnant of a Parliament {word in 
hand. ,-Our Hiftorians-obferve, that the fource of the army's 
refentment, was the-Parliament’s ebliging all the Officers to 
receive their commiffions from the Speaker in the Houfe: «by 
which means they did not only acknowlege the fupreme power 
to be in the Parliament, but they were liable to be cafhiered 
by them whenever they pleafed. A circumftance no ways 
fuitable to the tempers of thefe preaching and fighting Colonels, 
who wanted to be as independent in their military ftations, as 
they were in their religion, Befides, the hardfhip te the 
, ing 
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thing was'very great upon all the Officers both of the army and 
navy, when they were obliged to come from all parts of the 
nation to receive their mew commiflions at Weftminfter, from 
Lieutenant-General Fleetwood, Commander in chief, to the 
loweft Enfign and Quarter-Matterz 


After their diffolution, various forms of Government were ' 
propofed.  * Some laboured to have the fupreme authority 
< confift of an affembly chofen by the people, and a Council 
« of State elected by that aflembly; to be vefted with the’ ex- 
‘ecutive power, and accountable to that which fhou!d next : 
‘ fucceed, at which time the power of the faid Council fhould 
‘determine. Others were defirous to have a Reprefentative 
‘of the people conftantly fitting, but chafiged by a perpetual 
‘rotation. Some again propofed, that there mightbe joined . 
¢ to the popular Affembly, a feleé&t number of men, in the 
¢ nature of the Lacedemonian Ephori, who: fhould have a 
‘ negative in things wherein the effentials of the Government 
‘fhould be concerned; -fuch. as, the exclufion, of, a, fingle 
‘ perfon, Liberty of Confcience, alteration of the Conftitu- 
‘tion, or other things of the,laft importance .to the State. 
‘ Whilft others, again, were of opinion, that it would, be 
« moft conducive to the public happinefs, if there might be 
‘ two Councils chofen. by the people, the one to confift of . 
‘ about three hundred, and to have the power only of debat- 
‘ ing and propofing laws; the,other to be in number about 
‘ one thoufand, to have the power finally to refolve and de- 
“termine: every year a third part of each Council to go out, 
and others to be chofen in their places.’ | 


Our Hiftorians very judicioufly conclude upon the whole, 
that any Government is upon-a very flippery footing, which 
cannot be fupported without .a ftanding army; fince’ that 
which fhould be its chiefeft ftrength, has fo often proved its 
deftruGtion. 


The twenty fecond volume gives an account of’ Monk’s 
reftoring the Parliament ; of his very deep and artful in- 
trigues for bringing in the King; and of the tranfactions" of 
the Convention Parliament, till their adjournment in Septem- 
ber 1660. In this collection we have many curious'Letters, 
which pafled between the General and the Parliament, and 
likewife a particular account of his negociations with ‘the city 
of London. sm Py 


Tt muft-be confeffed,, that if, Monk had a defign originally, 
that: is, before. he marched from Scotland, of geftoring. his 
Majefty; he gained his point.by the deepeit diffimulation, and 
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waded through fome very ey ways to attain it. But mane. 
are inclined to think, that Monk’s loyalty was rather di@s. 
ted by neceffity than inclination ; and we profefs ourfelves ty. 
be of their opittion: “for had he not found the people in Bee. 
neral difpofed to recall the King, it is more than probable that. 
he would have fet up himfelf, inftead of the Lord’s anointed, 
But finding the people ill difpofed to fubmit to another Crom. 
well, he;thought it more prudent to make fure of being the 
fecond man in the kingdom, than rifk the danger of attempt. 
ing.to be the firft. Thus much is certain, that the King and 
his Court were to the laft doubtful of his real intentions, gs. 
appears by fome fhort abftracéts which our Hiftorians have 
made from two Letters, written by Lord Chancellor Hyde. 
from Brufféls, not many months, or even weeks, before the 
Reftoration, Their purport is as follows. ) 


‘¢ T fend you herewith two Letters from the King, to your 
“ two friends, which is all that his Majefty can think of in 
<¢ érderto Monke. Since he knows there is a letter for him 
«¢ from the King, and hath no mind to receive it, he would’ 
“¢ have the fame fhynefs or perverfenefs, if another ‘was fent, 
“¢ or any meflenger employedtohim. The intereft for which: 
<< he declares, feems not worth fuch an engagement; and 
“* if his conjunction with the Scots be real, that intereft can- 
“* not be fupported by him. Yet it is ftrange, he nor any of . 
<< his friends fhould let the King know of their purpofes, if, 
«<-in truth, he hath any good purpofes towards his fervice. 
“ The whole dependence the King hath of any good from 
«* him, is from your negociation ; and therefore the fervite 
“¢ ‘cannot be enough valued.” | 


¢ In another Letter from the Chancellor, dated alfo:from 
‘ Bruffels, March 8, N. S. and indorfed, Received March 
‘ 6, he exprefies: himfelf thus: ‘* As. Monke’s proceeding 
‘© has been very myfterious throughout, fo nothing is mor 
“¢ wonderful than the fecrefy of all that hath been tranfact- 
‘¢ edin Scotland; of all which intrigues. the King knows 
** no more than he doth of his [Manke’s] prefent inten- 
“ tions; nor hath any exprefs been difpatched from Scotland 
‘«‘ to the King, to give him any account of what they de- 
«¢ manded, or the other promifed. "Therefore the King de- 
‘¢ fires you would ufe the beft means you can, to infor 
*¢ yourfelf of all the particulars.” ¢ Again, in the fame 
* letter, as a Poftfcript: ‘* This hath been written thefetwo 
* days, and I meant not to have made -any additions, but 
‘ the exprefs is juft now arrived with ‘the great:news;.N 


‘< ikewife brings your Letter of the 21ft, which gives the 
| : +s King 
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« King great hope that Monke is better difpofed and refolved: 


« than he yet avows: However, the -bufine(s is;,in a good 
«way, and he will, by degrees, be brought to.it, if he had 
«pot rather others fhould have the glory of fuch an action 
« than himfelf. But, methinks, this calling another Par- 
« }iament is the fartheft way aboyt, and, I believe, not eafy 


“ to be practifed.” 


What is faid in this laftletter, with refpe& to ** others hav- 
“ ing the glory of recalling the nie inftead of himfelf,” was 
very near being the cafe: for before Monk marched from Scot- 
land, his defign of bringing in the ming way fufpected ; and in’ 
a conference between Fleetwood and Whitlocke, the latter 
propofed, * That the former fhould either give orders for all his 
‘ forces to draw together, and himfelf and his friends appear 
‘ at the head of them, to fee what ftrength they could make ; 
‘ and if they found their ftrength but fmall, then with whar 
‘few he had, to go the Tower, and take pofleffion’ of 
‘it; from thence to fend to the Mayor andCommen Coun- 
‘ cil of London, to join with them, and declare for .a free 
‘ Parliament.—Or immediately to fend away fome perfor of 
‘ truft to the King at Breda, to offer him his and his friends 
¢ fervice to the reftoring of the King to his right, and that 
© upon fuch terms as the King fhould agree upon.’ Fleet- 
wood then afked Whitlocke, if he would be willing to go 
himfelf upon this employment? Upon which he readily un- 
dertook the office, and Fleetwood feemed fully fatisfied to dif- 
patch him to the King, defiring him to prepare himfelf ac- 
cordingly. But foon after, having difcourfed with fome of 
the Officers in the army, he changed his mind, and: told 
Whitlocke that he could not do ie without Lord Lambert’s 
confent. 


Thus we fee what a flender thread fometimes divides the 
Loyalift from the Rebel, and how the merit of great a€tions, 
nay even the fate of kingdoms, often depend on private refo- 
lutions not dictated by virtue, but fuggefted by fear, doubt, 
or felf-intereft. Had not Fleetwood changed his mind, he 
and Whitlocke might have been, what Monk and Hyde were 
after the Reftoration. 


But without entering into, the motives which produced the 
Reftoration, it certainly.proved a happy circumftance for this 
kingdom, though it was very near taking a different turn, 
For what with the vices of Charles, and che bigotry of his 
brother, the Conftitution was nearly fubverted, when the Re- 


Yolution happily took place, R— d 
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A new Eftimate of Manners and Principles: Being a Campar. 

on between ancient and madern Times, in the great Articles 5 
‘nowlege, Happinefs, and Virtue; both with Refpeét to Man: 
find at large;-and to this Kingdom in particular. 8vo}4. 
« Thurlbourn. — * | | 


) HE defign of this work, according to the Author’s 
I own explanation, is firft of all, fays he, * To vindj. 
cate the ways of God to men, by opening to their view, in 
fome degree, a regular plan of his proceeding with them; 
from which I hope to make it appear, that there has heey 
a continual tendency to the better in all human affairs. The 
manner in which | have attempted to do this, is by making 
the faireft eftimate I could, both of thofe Principles under 
which mankind feem to have acted, at different periods of 
their exiftence; and alfo of thofe Manners which have cha. 
racterized the feveral ages of the world. | 
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* Another part of my defign is, to enlarge men’s notions 
* alittle, by offering to their confideration a fet of freevand 
§ liberal fentiments, though not always tending to the abave 
‘ principal point. 


‘ Laftly, I have endeavoured to draw a fairer picture’ of 
—§ the prefent Times, than that offered to the public in @ilate 
© Eftimate.’ | 


Great undertakings indeed! How much better, however, 
would Authors confult their reputation, if they did not give 
us room to expect fo much—nay, fometimes more than falls 
within the compafs of one man’s power to perform? . To 
execute this vaft defign which our Writer propofes, what ta- 
lents, both natural and acquired, are requifite! It demands 
an intimate acquaintance with ancient and modern learning, 
an extenfive intercourfe with the world in general, and an 
uncommon degree of natyra] fagacity and dilcernment, im- 
proved by aconftant habit of obfervation. How different are 
the qualifications that are to be attained.in the clofet, from 
thofe which are to be learned in the world! And how rar 
do they unite in the fame perfon! No wonder therefore, it 
eur Author's performance drops fhort of his high pretenfions. 


Indeed there feems to be one original defect in this work, 
in common with that of a late Eftimator. Neither of them 
determjne, what it is they are about to eftimate. Mep.arg 
too apt to miftake words for ideas; therefore, before they 
enter.into difputes, it is previoufly neceflary, as Locke ob- 
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ferves, to afcertain the meaning of the words in controverfy, 
Perfons, fays he, arguing about Generofity, would: take it 
very ill, if you were to afk them, what they meant by that 
word? and, probably, thefe Eftimators will be affronted 
when we afk them, what they mean by Principles and Man- 
vers? But we muft confefs, that with the clofeft attention 
to their learned productions, we have not yet been able to dif- 
cover what ideas they have annexed to thofe diftinguifhing 
words, which make the fubject of their writings, , 


If, by Principles, they mean certain fpeculative notions 
and opinions, ‘which have from time to time prevailed in the 
world, the Eftimate, perhaps, may be readily made, but will 
fcarce prove worth the labour of inveftigation: if they mean 
thofe general motives which at different times have influenced 
men’s conduct, perhaps it may not be difficult to afcertain 
them: though, with refpeé to the honour of human nature, 
itmay be thought more prudent to decline the enquiry: and, 
probably, they would turn out to have been meer! the 
fame in all ages, though they have appeared under different 
modifications. -Sometimes, if our Eftimators have any méan- 
ing at all, they are to be taken in the former fenfe, at:others 
in the latter; and often in neither. 


We are under the fame dilemma, -with regard to their fenfe 
of the word Manners. One while they ufe it to denote the 
ftateof Morality; as when they tell us, that the manners of 
men are in a {tate of degeneracy: upon other occafions,. they 
feem to fignify no more by it, than the external forms and 
modes of action. Where Writers on philofophical fubjects, 
ufe the fame words in fuch different ideas, it. may not unrea- 
fonably be fufpeéted, from their want of precifion, that they 
do not clearly underftand themfelves ; and, therefore, ‘it can- 
not be expected, that their Readers fhould comprehend them. 


With refpect to our Author, we are concerned to obferve, 
that of all others he has, perhaps, paid leaft regard to his 
profeflions : he fets out in a pompous and analytical manner, 
dividing his work into parts and chapters; but ‘in the‘courfe 
of his divifions and fubdivifions, he often lofes fight of *his 
propofitions, and forgets the explanation of his vaft defign: 
Indeed, she owns, that Nature or Fate impelled him ftrongly 
to enter into the corps of /ight troops, though, as he fome- 
what facetioufly obferves, they made but apoor figure in ‘the 
* famous battle fought fome years ago in St. James’s library:’ 
* As light troops,” fays he, ¢ are.of ufe in war as well as thé 
§ more regular. nok, sepa fonda ; fo may it alfo,. per- 
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© haps, be of fervice, in the defence of truth, to purfue 

e mes a loofer or lefs difciplined method,, as. sin pe sian 
© and more correct way of SeeOniR, But, to carry, onthe 
figure, our Author fhould haye con idered, that as light troepe 
jn war are only fit to attack flying or ftraggling parties, and 
not proper to make head againft firm and-compact bodies ;’ 
light Reafoners are only fit to handle aity topies, and are’ hot 
qualified to treat of folid and important fubjects.. 2 * 


To do juftice to his merit, however, it muft be allowed, 
that he appears in the light of an able Scholar, and. isex. 
tremely rich in claffical quotations and allufions, He feems 
likewife to be mafter of a natural vein of humour, which e 
difplays to no fall advantage, in his apology to a Tate Rae 
mator: and from fome very liberal and judicious refleétions, 
one might fometimes be inclined to think him aman of tid 
underftanding. But never was any work more unequal?’'In 
few words, if our Author meant to treat the fubje& ferioiifly, 
he is too often ludicrous ;_ if he intended this treatife by Way 


of ridicule, he is too frequently grave. on 


Asa favourable fpecimen of our Author’s talents, we-pres 
fent the. Reader with the following jut and enlarged fentis 
ments with refpect to the Chriftian religion. 


i 
© That thé Chriftian religion at large is calculated to.pro. 
mote the good of nbanking in general, is not perhaps-more 
true, than that particular modes of it are peculiarly fuited 
to advance the happinefs of particular fets of men, united 
together, under certain laws, in the fame-fociety :-—where- 


wat @4¢ 47 


of the kingdom; men can {carce too ftrenuoufly Jahour.to 
inculcate a love ‘and eftecm for this form of a aie among 
BUC POOP. eo em iran usenib om 2iek slate’ 
© Yet; if they go fofar as to make them believe the worth! 
of it confifts entirely.in’ a particular determined: forth “OF 
prayer, or in certain indifferent rites and ceremonies, this 
inconvenience will attend their zeal,—that (if afferwards, 
either by a change ‘of circumftances, by the Extn 
having undergone fome alteration, or by a ‘farther infight 
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«fach’ an attachment in the common people. to, their old 
siforms, that it woiild be extremely hazardous to rifque an 
«|jnnovation ; as ninety-nine out of a hundred of thefe would 
“fancy, you were rooting up religion itfelf. We | 
*'¢ So that in.time, when, by fuch alterations as the wifdom 
‘ of fucceeding ages would difcover to be for the: better, thé 
‘ civil government-was become more and more perfect ‘and 
‘ compleat; the eftablifhed religion, which fhould have kept 
«pace With it, will be the moft* imperfect thing in it, and 
‘perhaps-hardly fuitable to it in its prefent form. 


‘There is more meaning in that diftin@ion of Hicu 
‘ CyurcH and Low Church, fo bandied about in a late reign, 
‘than there is in moft other diftinétions, which were theny 
¢ or have been fince, in ufe among us. What the learned 
¢ Montefquieu obferves of the popifh religion being fuited to 
¢ abfolute. monarchies, and the proteftant to thofe where Li- 
‘ berty is eftablifhed by law, is true in fome degree of the dif 
‘ferent forms of Proteftantifm itfelf; fo that.in a,kingdom 
¢ where the prerogative of the Crown has been gradually lef- 
‘fened, and Liberty better fecured, fome high-flown notions 
¢ in Church policy might poffibly be lowered for the better.’ 


Neverthelefs, this fame Writer, perhaps at the diftance of 
a few pages only, will pun and quibble; nay, even {peak of 
the Deity himfelf, as loofely as if he was talking of a fellow 
creature, or even a common Mechanic. * At one time,’ fays he, 
“4s if the Deity could not be good, unlefs men were bad, a, 
* steat deal of pains has been taken to reprefent us, as a fet of 
‘ unnatural, misfhapen monfters, all vilenefs and deformity— 
*‘conttary to the exprefs word of God himfelf, who has de- 
« clared, that whatever he created was very good ;” which fure- 
© ly we can never look upon as the temporary applaufe of a day 
‘ only.’ It would be a piece of cunning of fo low-a kind, that 


* we fhould hardly pardon it in the meaneft Artificer ; who,. 


* knowing that his workmanfhip would certainly. fall in pieces 


“td-morrow, fhould feize the prefent moment to fet off and, 


* exalt his extraordinary performances.’ Surely one moment's 
teflection-would have taught the Writer, that this: ludicrous 


and malapert illustration might have been better :fpared, and’ 


ca Jon as the Holy Scriptures are likely to. become the moft in- 


‘corre books amongft us, by that abfurd, pofition, that even the: 


‘,wards of them, being dictated, nay even the very. fingers of the 


* penmen who tranf{cribe them, being guided by unerring infpiration, 


‘ they ¢annot admit of the ordinaty rules of griticifm,” 


“that 
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~ thatrit became him to fpeak of the Deity with more feriont. 
nefs.and reverence. a 


* Inthe firft part of his Eftimate he affigns reafons ©why 
€ men have been fo generally of opinion that the world’ has 
‘ been growing worfe,’ and endeavours to fhew their fallacy, 
Under this head, among abundance of puerilities, whith we 
chufe 'to overlook, we meet with fome very ftriking and ‘per: 
tinent obfervations. ‘The propofition, he takes notice, whith 
afferts, ‘ That we are more ftrongly affected by what ‘we'fe¢ 
< and feel, than by what we hear or read of, is only. truetin 
© a partial refpect. . 4 


* AGtions,’ fays he, ‘ that fhock us, do, indeed, afte us 
more by happening in our own time, in our own country, 
and in our own neighbourhood, than when they happen at 
a diftance: as we are by this means made acquainted with 
many little circumftances that increafe our horror, ‘but yet 
are too trivial for hiftory or relation to particularife, which 
generally give us things only in the grofs. But it is not 
equally true, that thofe of a better kind affect us in the 
fame manner. In the cafe of prefent vices we tremble for 
our friends, our families, and ourfelves: and as fearce’ any 
one thinks himfelf concerned to extenuate their heinous 
quality, except the actors of them, or their aflociates, .for 
whom it is ufually dangerous too, and always of little cons 
fequence to appear in the defence ;_ they receive.no allevia- 
tion, but fuch as time brings, which commonly blots out 
fome of the worft circumftances attending them... People 
too,, when the danger is over, begin with greater calmnefs 
to confider things, and make allowances; till, at length, 
crimes of the blackeft hue lofe their. moft frightful features, 
and appear with a fofter afpect, and a fairer complexion. 
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¢ The procefs is by no means the fame with refpeét to 
a€tions : as the former, when prefent, are more fhock- 
¢ ing, fo, in the fame circumftances, the latter appear lefs 
‘ firiking. It has long ago been difcovered, tho” not fuffici- 
¢ ently attended to, “¢ hat virtue, inftead of affording 
¢ oreater pleafure the nearer it comes to our view, hasa 
¢* ftrange kind of .property to-hurt-the eye of the immediate 
«¢ beholder, and is fcarce ever feen in its full beauty and per- 
“¢ fection, but through the medium of hiftory :”” ‘this gives 4 
¢ fhape and roundnefs to it, which, on account of the blaze 
* it occafions, ‘prefent beholders cannot fo well:diftinguifh. 


¢ Envy too, and a thoufand other circumftances, fuch as 
§ party-quarrels and family connections, ftep in he hee 
| * living 
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éfiving tian of ‘worth ‘and’ his ‘due’ commendation’; ‘bat, 
« when he is once gone, has removed the hated obftacle which 
« ftood in his_rival’s way to, greatnefs,* to make him.amends 
¢ for their former niggardly and unwilling allowance of that 
‘ honour which his merits might have juftly claimed, men 
¢ are eager to heap even unmerited praifes on his.memory ; 
‘ efpecially, as they are but too, apt to hope, they fhall, by 
‘ this means leflen the pretenfions.of .thofe, who on the pre- 
¢ fent ftage are treading after him in. the path, of glory.’ 


He purfues thefe fentiments with great judgement and pro- 
priety, and feverely cenfures the purfuits of the Antiquarians. 
We cannot, however, go with him the length he runs in his 
ridicule of Antiquity. We agree that they are highly worthy 
our regard and applaufe, who, by the appointment of pre- 
miums, OF ny other means, endeavour to excite a zeal for 
invention and improvement: but we apprehend, that they 
who are not well {killed in antiquity, will be but ill qualified 


for modern improvement. 


The fecond part, which treats of Arts ‘and Sciences, is 
addrefled to the Society for encouraging Arts, Manufaétures, 
and Commerce; and among other things our Author endéa- 
vours to prove, that arts and fciences mult-have been improv- 
ing, from the nature of the thing. ‘To illuftrate this propo- 
fition, he has recourfe to the evidence of Hiftory. ‘ Egypt,” 
fayshe, ¢ and its learning, is a fubject which I would willing- 
‘ly pafsover, not as fearing it would make againft me, but, 
‘(if it be confiftent with the dignity of an. Author to own 
‘ himfelf ignorant of any thing that falls in his way) ‘beeaufe 
‘ I really know very little of the matter. Happy in-what 
‘ they poficiied, like the modern Chinefe, .they feem: to have 
‘ been. little follicitous about getting any thing theit neigh- 
‘ bours had ;. but extremely, fo, in preventing others from 
‘ having any intercourfe at all with them. . Hence the diffi- 
‘culty of faying .what they, knew,, or did not know... If 
* any one, however, has a defire of being better acquainted 
* with them, he need only read the Divine Legation.of Mofes ; 
“the Author of which incomparable performance is, like 
f the perfon he treats of, learned in all the wifdom of the Egyp- 
“Hans, to fuch a degree, that he can tell us exa¢tly, the 


* time and occafion when they firft began to write a Running 
® Hand. f 


© In the mean time it feems clear to me, that their affec- 


‘ tation of fo much myftery,, and fecrecy, ..was but,,.in, gene- 
‘fal, acover for their ignorance, , True Rnomleanaeas ot 
f jn myftesy, nor does it feek to be hid, "Their deifying too 
* the 
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‘the Authors of ufeful difcoveries, fhews fufficiently 
¢ things were ncar their beginning amongftthem. If, 6 
‘ this, it be true, that Grecian learning was built upon ie 


_ we may well conclude, that the foundation was not hi 
* than the edifice, 


© If we pafs from hence into Greece, we thall find? ithat 


* they gave a fhape and colouring to thofe outlines of: kitow- 
© Jege which their eaftern predeceffors had lett them: tothag 


¢ rude and uncouth forms of letters,’ which they -receiued: 


‘ from them, they added fubftance and finews, and fortned 
¢ afmooth and moft harmonious language; with which 


« wrought wonders in the provinces. of poetry and eloquence, 


« pufhed on, as they were, by the hopes of living in the me- 
« mories of mankind after death; the only {pecies of. immoy- 
« tality, of which they had any {teady apprebenfion, 


COLON 
¢ The loofe and unconnected maxims of former wifdom, 
they wrought into fine fyftems of phyfics, ethics, and'pe- 
litics. They refined their manners, and extended their 
commerce; which, however, like their fhips, durft not 
venture, even yet, far from the fhores, or launel ifito 
the deep. 31 


‘ But though other things, and morality amongft the ref, 
received confiderable improvements here; yet. religion fill 
lay in the fame imperfe& ftate it had been in, with only 
this addition, that the catalogue of Deities was enlarged; 
every virtue and every vice having been taken into thelit 
of Gods and Goddeffes. Which practice is, however, mot 
fo abfurd as it founds. ‘Till men could arrive at juft no- 
tioris of the unity, omnipotence, and omniprefence of the 
true God, what proper method could be thought of to keep 
“them in awe, fin to infpire them with a belief that there 
was a particular Deity who prefided over every thing they 
had to do with; over every action, thought, and motion 
of their will ; to whom fuch or fuch behaviour would ¢ir 
ther be agreeable or odious!’ rants 
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© Rome,’ he continues, ‘ the next feat of human grat 
* deur, made fmall advances beyond what Greece had dones 
* except in extent of empire; 4 nation of Warriors and Pa- 
©“triots, full of conqueft and the honour of arms, -wereat+ 
© tentive to little elfe, except what immediately promote 
‘ their favourite project, and great ambition of univerfal em- 
‘:pire. And it was not till they had well nigh. effected this 
* grand purpofe, that the arts gained any confiderable atten: 
€otion among them. Though, when they did Sd 
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Manners anad- Principles. 307. 
thoughts this way, it muft be owned, they miade a molt’ 
furprizing progrefs ; they even outdid their mafters'in ‘many 
‘jnftances, and perhaps equalled them in all, particularly in 
‘ethics, didactic and fatiric poetry, they feem to have gone 
‘ far beyond the Greeks ; Tuully’s Offices, Horace’s Epiftles 
‘and Satires, with thofeof Juvenal and Perfius, ftanding al- 
‘ mot ‘without a rival: to vie with them... And, -indeed,' 
«¢heir knowlege of all kinds appears ‘to have been much: 
‘more accurate and defined,-than that of the Greeks. Their. 
‘ihiftory has lefs of fable, and more of common. life in it ; 
and even their poetry has-lefs of what-has been fince called 
‘somance, and more goed fenfe in it, than that of the 


¢ others. 


‘ But the age of learning was extremely fhort at Rome ; 
¢ no fooner had it attained’ to any thing like maturity, than it: 
‘ fell, almoft at once, into: mere dotage; in which fickly 
‘ ftate it languifhed a few years;, and then funk to nothing. 
‘ It was not long after arts and fciences began to grow re-’ 
‘.fpetable here, that,. the conftitution rey, changed, and 
‘ thefeat of empire removed from its native foil to a country’ 
‘ where it never throve, the vaft fabric of Roman greatneis 
‘ fell to pieces, even by its own weight as were; and: 
¢ opened a paflage for the inroads of thofe horrid barbarians, : 
‘who, being bred in poverty and ignorance, were better 
“fuited to mortify, and take a more ample revenge of thofe 
‘ haughty Lords, who had long affected to be matters of the 
“whole world; every monument of whofe pride now felt 
* their favage hands.’ 


The fpace, he continues, included between.the gra in which 
mankind emerged from this cloud, and the prefent times, .is 
what he deems modern; and he concludes that we have been 
Improving from that time to this. 


What is here advanced is certainly, in fome meafure, true : 
but, neverthelefs, it is partial truth. ‘That we have, in many 
things, made improvements onthe aftients, we have’the 

ongeft reafon to believe: but, .at the fame time, it will be 
admitted, that fome curious arts were known, even amon 
the Egyptians, which are utterly loft to the moderns: and 
with refpe& to fculpture and painting, the palm is.generally 
given to the antients. : 

_In the enfuing chapters he makes a camparifon between an- 
cient and modern learning. Here, it muft be confefled, that 
his fentiments are extremely fingular. He-does not fcruple,to 


Own, that the Thunderer’s nod in Homer has no —— 
, 
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him ; and that the only line almoft which he ever tead in hit 
with-pleafure, is that, in which the penfive, unhappy fathe 
is deforibed, -after his fuit had been rejected ; nd 


Bnd anew mapa Siva roruprocboro Saracons. 


He even attempts to leflen the merit of this line, by 
mating a fufpicion, that the pathos; is more accidental. 
defigned.. Allthat wecan fay of our Author is, that’feelj 
and. tafte are to be improved, but not acquired: and. thoy 
weare none,of thofe bigots who deem Homer incomparable 
and divine, yet-we will venture to fay, that a man who cap 
read many paflages in the Iliad without a degree of enthy- 
fiafm, muft have very callous fibres. eae 


In-fhort, our Author-gives it as his opinion, that we.exce} 
the antients in every fpecies of compofition. With. refpeé 
to criticifm—‘ :Hqw:much,’ faysuhe, ‘ beyond former clum- 
© finefs, are the modern refinements of this art? -Tofucha 
© pitch of improvement has this art been brought, that-one 
© may, venture to affirm, ‘there is more good fenfe and rational 
€ criticifm to be met with in one of:our .common. 
¢ Reviews than in all the old Scholiia put together.’ . To this 
paflage he has thought proper to fubjoin the following face. 
tious Note. : 


¢ Perhaps this will be looked upon as a Sop for Cerberut: 
© I cannot fay that was my original intention in making the, 
© comparifon ; but if it anfwers that good end, and carries 
© me fafely pait that frightful monfter, I fhall have the high- 


© eftopinion of my own good management.’ 


Thank ‘you, fweet Mr. Eftimator — But we are’ not’ fo 
fond of honey as you imagine, pun 
| Fruftra 
Melle foporatam & medicatis Frugibus offam 
- “© Objicis od 
*Qur Author concludes with reflections on the Art of War, 
and-fome confiderations on Religion as a fcience. © 








~ Upon thewhole; we can difcover very little matter in this 

jaunty irregular treatife, which tends to eftablifh < An Efti- 
«mate both of thofe Principles under which mankind»‘feem 
© to have aéted at different periods of their exiftence; sand 
« alfo of thofe Manners which have charaéterifed the feveral 
¢ ages of the world.” Q.E.D. But as our Author has 
informed us, in an Advertifement, that this volume makes 
only a part of his defign, it is probable, that before the re 
mainder appears, he may have recollected his fubject. © 
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ATreatife on the Gout, from the French of M. Charles ale om 
Liger, M.D. Proteffor of Phyfic in the; Univeriity. of 
Paris.. 8vo. 5s. Griffiths. 
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N acurfory view of this performance, fromthe frequent 

repetition of the term HHypothe/is, we conceived a kind 
of prejudice againft it; being always of opinion, that a true 
knowlege of the nature or cure of diftempers: is not to be 
acquired by, oftentatious hypothetical reafoning 5, that, on the 
contrary, they ferve often to miflead the judgment, and to 
promote methods of practice inconfiftent with obfervation 
and experience. However, on amore intimate acquaintance 
with our Author’s fentiments, we became fenfible of the in- 
juftice of our firft conceptions. Although fome of his opi- 
nions are néw, in regard to the nature of ‘the gouty matter, 
the manner of ‘its formation and depofition on the articula- 
| tions and bowels, yet they are not only ingenious,’ but feem 
perfectly confiftent with the laws of the animal ceconomy 
and the nature of difeafes.in general; they appear to be ra- 
tional deductions from obvioys facts by a fenfible PraCtitioner, 
not the vague fpeculations of a Theorift. Without adher- 
ing to the methodical precifion for which the generality of 

_ French Writers are remarkable, we fhall endeavour to give 
+ | our Readers fome idea of. what Mr. Liger advances on this 
e fubject. : 


He obferves, that people moft fubje& to the Gout, are 
fuch as indulve in rich meats and fauces, racy wines, ftrong 
beer and cyder, and ufé but little exercife: that on- the 
0 contrary, thofe who-either from choice or neceflity:live on 
a {pare diet,. who drink plenty of thin liquors, and gain their 
bread by daily labour, are happily exempted from the tortures 
infliéted by this fcourge of the luxurious. —T hefe propofitions, 
which few, we prefume, will controvert, he fartherilluftrates 
by feveral inftances, fuch as moft of the inhabitants of the 
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'y provinces of Burgundy and Champagne, where they eat _mo- 
derately, and drink plentifully of thin wines, being free from 
is the Gout, while thofe of Normandy, and fome parts of 
2 Flanders, accuftomed to drink ftrong beer and cyder, heavy 
a wines, and ufe greater quantities of food, aré almoft uni- 
a Verfally fubject to this diftemper. He infers, therefore, 
al that the gouty matter chiefly \confifts of the .nutritive par-, 
08 ticles of thofe richer aliments, which are of an adhelive; 
23 gclatinous, or mucilaginous nature, taken in too large quans 
om Utics to be thoroughly mixed or affimulated with: the circulat- 
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ing fluid. He fuppofes the confequence of a fuper-abundanee 
of fuch a mucilage would be a total obftrudtion ofthe ne 
ceflary fecretions, and even of the circulation of the 
itfelf, did not Nature, or that organical fpring which, -ip 
this, as in al! other difeafes, endeavours to free itfelf from 
whatever is noxious to the conititution, by extraordinary ef, 
forts, effect a feparation of this adventitious and heterogene. 
ous matter from the mafs of blood. This aét of depuration 
is termed a Fit of the Gout. That the gouty matter is q 
mucilage of this kind, Dr. Liger endeavours, from varioys 
circumftances, to demonftrate. : 


He farther fhews, that as a mucilaginous liquor, in feye- 
ral refpects analogous to that by which the Gout is occafioned, 
is feparated, in order to lubricate the different articulations, 
Nature generally chufes to expel this adventitious “4 4 
from the mafs of humours, by the veflels appropriated for 
creting this Synovia. Hence the depuration or depofition of 
the gouty matter, is ufually made upon the joints, 


Our Author oppofes the common received opinion, of the 
mobility of the gouty humour, or of the fudden m 
which is imagined frequently to happen in this diftemper. He 
contends that the fuppofed tranflation of the Gout is effected 
in the follawing manner: when the part on which the gouty 
matter has been firft thrown, either from the quantity y 
depofited, its natural rigidity, or the injudicious ufe of repel- 
lents, can receive no more, the remainder of the gouty mat- 
ter ftill to be depurated, will, in fuch a circumftance, necef- 
farily be conveyed to fome other outlet. 


His principal argument that there is no Metaftafis is, that 
were this the cafe, the tumour occafioned by the firft depofi- 
tion would fubfide, like what happens in peftilential diftem- 
pers, on a fecond part being attacked, which is contrary te 
experience. 


In the manner above mentioned our Author very i 
oufly accounts for all the different appearances of the Gout; 
and fhews, that the number and feverity of the fits, will be 
in proportion to the ftrength of the conftitution, the quantity 
of gouty matter, and the nature and capacity of the recipis 
ent parts. . 


Having very copioufly difcuffed whatever relates to the caufe 
of the Gout, the formation of the gouty Molecule, and the 
manner in which the fits, whether regular or irregular, are 
produced, our Author proceeds, with great exadctnefs, to 
enumerate the pathognomic figns, and to point out the 4 
thods 
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toJs.of cure adapted to the feveral ilages and degrees of the 
giitemaper- ie 

In regard to the certainty of obtaining a.compleat cure, 
our Author’s fentiments differ widely from thofe of many 
Phvficians, who chufe to leave this diftemper to Nature, and 
oniv recommend a proper ufe of the non-naturals in the in- 
termediate fpaces, and patience and warm flannel during the 
fits. He, on the contrary, provided the Patient will 2i&ly 
gonform to his directions, and where the difeafe is not inve-. 
terate, feems to make no doubt of being able, not only to 
relieve the fits, but even radically to extirpate the caufe. 
How far his preteniions may be valid, experience alone mait 
determine. We.will, however, venture to affirm, that the 
fear of difturbing Nature in her operations is often too pre- 
talent with thofe.who are beft :qualified to affift her; Jike 
timid friends, they become fpectators of a ftruggle, in which, 
for want of timely juccour, fhe is often overpowered. | We 
fhall give, in Dr. Liger’s own words, what he fays in regard 
tothe general plan of cure. 


“€ In treating a diftemper, the fureft, eafieft, and {peedieft 
“method is to apply our utmoft attention to underftand the 
‘character of the diftemper; and difcover the caufes that 
‘produce it. The.firft caufe being once known, nothing 
“hore is requifite, becaufe by deftroying that, the diftemper 
“ithas occafioned will be difperfed. 


© But it is not’ always pofible, when this caufe is well 
* known,’ to'deftroy it; either becaufe it has too long exilt- 
‘ed, and by that means affeéted the machine too ftrongly, 
‘ toadmit of any hopes of an entire reftoration ; or the fub- 
* ject in whom the caufe exifts, by a frowardnefs of temper, 
‘will not, or by fome other defect.independent of himfelf, 
‘ Cannot undergo the proper treatment. In this cafe, the fe- 


, . - ; ° . 
‘'condary, or determining caufes muft be enquired into; mere * 


 efpecially that which is moft conducive to determine the 
‘ diftemper in this or that fubje@t; “it is then to be attacked 
‘ with more vigour and advantage, as there can be no dan- 
* gery or.room for fear. 


‘It is taken for granted, that the gouty humour is fa 
* mucilaginous charaéter ; a character which is the effeétiof 
* a plentiful ufe of liquors and aliments containing a great deal 
‘af mucilage. This matter giving no indications of Ht pre- 
* dence; and declaring itfelf only by tortures, which 1s always 
* the cate when its quantity fuperabounds, it follows, that there 
* ¢ag are two different methods of procuring relief, and treating 
Rev. May; 1760. Ke © ‘this 
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this diftemper with fuccefs; either by totally deftroying its 
efficient caufe, the very mucilaginous particles, or b re- 
moving the fecondary caufes, which determine the fits, 


© The deftruction of the mucilage will be eafily compatfed 
by a proper regimen, oppofite to that which has produced 
the diftemper. Nothing is more eafy, it being the produ 
of fubftances hererogeneous to the mafs of our juices; | 
mean of aliments and liquors, the ufe of which is not ab. 
folutely neceflary to the prefervation of life, or even to 
health, but fuch as may be eafily abftained from. A cure 
might fpeedily be effected where there is a fincere inclina- 
tion to be cured; efpecially if in the firft appearances of 
the Gout, the Patients would refolutely confine themfelyes 
to foods and liquors of very little nourifhment, and, which, 
confequently contain very little mucilage. 


* But gouty perfons no fooner imagine the fit to be over, 
than they forget the tortures of it, and are immediately for 
making themfelves amends for the long time chey have been 
debarred from their favourite way of living. They are im- 
patient till they renew their epicurean practices; dithes 
muft be prepared for them, to revive that appetite which 
the diftemper had taken away; they will be obeyed, and 
which, to their misfortune, they are too readily. Accuf- 
tomed to enjoy the pleafures of life with all poffible freedom 
and facility, and being able to gratify all their caprices, 
they refule to liften to thofe falutary advices by which their 
conftitutions might be improved, and their health confirm- 
ed. On the leaft refpite they imagine themfelves in a con- 
dition of partaking in all the freedoms and engagements 
permitied to one in a confirmed ftate of health. 


© The refult of this ftubbornnefs is, that the refpite is foon 
over, and the gouty perfon is fometimes feized with fits 
more violent than they have yet known. But there'are 
fome who are fcarce got free from this fit, before they re- 
turn to their former courfe of life. Sobriety, or even any 
regularity of regimen, they dread; and, therefore, no 
cure can be expected; nor fhould the Phyficians attempt it. 
Not that I blame their condefcenfion to {uch Patients, who 
reproach Phyficians with their being unable to cure the 
Gout ; and the Phyficians feem, in fome meafure, to ac- 
quiefce in it, the feoner to free themfelves from fuch Pati- 


tients, who are the conftant Scourges of Medicine, and 
the Torture of the Phyfician. 


‘ But 
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¢ But if there are any who are really defirous of being 
cured, and who will themfelves contribute towards their 
cure, their endeavours will not bein vain. Let them only 


‘ abridge themfelves of one meal a day, efpecially. fupper ; 


content themfelves with a good dinner, which muft, how- 
ever, confift only of foods containing very little nourifh- 
ment in a confiderable volume, and make ufe of the {apo- 
naceous medicines [ fhall mention in the third part of this 
work. 


‘ By fuch a conduct the fuperabundance of the gouty hu- 
mour will be prevented, and at the fame deftroyed. This 
is not, indeed, the work of.a moment; but which is not 
to be abandoned, as it will relieve us from a diftemper 
which, when regular, is attended by fuch terrible torments ; 
and, when irregular, fo dangerous and fatal. 


‘ This treatment, however, will not alone be fufficient to 
conquer the hereditary, nor even the acquired Gout, if 
inveterate ; the deftruction, if poffible, of the mucilage or 
germ of the Gout, contained in the mafs of humours, 
muft, at the fanie time be attempted ; or, at leaft, endea- 
vours muft be ufed for diminifhine its fuperabundance. 
But this end can only be obtained by removing the caufes 
of this fuperabundance; and I venture to fay, that if hi- 
therto Phyficians have cured fome gouty perfons, for there 
is hardly one, who during the courfe of a long praétice, 
but muft have enjoyed the fatisfaction of curing fome, it is 
principally by this method. 


¢ The manner of treatment muft neceflarily admit of great 
variations ; the accidental caufes of the fuperabundancy 
being fo greatly increafed, that fome are very different 
from others; and it oftenhappens, that what has procured 
relief to one perfon, has augmented the pains, and aggra- 
vated the diftemper, in another. 


‘ Thus it is no wonder to me, that Galen, by bleeding, 
cured gouty perfons in whom a plethora was the caufe of 
the fuperabundance of the gouty humour: that he recover- 
ed others by purging, the fuperabundance in thefe, being 
owing to peccant humours. Others have cured the Gout 
by gentle fudorifics; but in moft of thefe cafes, the fuper- 
abundance was occafioned by adefe&t of perfpiration. Suc- 
cefgs may alfo attend the ufe of diuretics, chalybeates, and 
aperitives; in cafe of a fupprelfed evacuation, and the ge- 
neral infpiflation of the fluids. 
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‘ Laftly, In cafe of a too great relaxation of the hbres, 
© or exceflive evacuations, cordials, wine, chalybeates, and 
‘ aftringents may be happily adminittred. 

© If it be paffible to treat properly all gouty perfons by en- 
© deavouring to remove the true caufe of the fuperabundance 
‘ of the gouty humour, itis, alfo, very dangerous to attempt 
‘ the cure without being acquainted with this caufe. For 
¢ this reafon, poflibly, it has always been thought lefs dan- 
‘ gerous to leave this diftemper entirely to itfelf than to at. 
‘ tempt its extirpation; becaufe it has often happened, that 
‘ a perfon cured of the Gout by fome remedy prefcribed by 
* 2 Phyfician, has communicated and recommended the fame 
to other gouty perfons, who, fo far from deriving any relief 
from it, have found themfe!ves much worfe. This diftem- 
per can be treated only by a Phyfician; a Phyfician alone 
being capable of inveftigating and examining the caufes fo 
neceflary to be known; and the only one who can properly 
diftinguifh them.’ 


i a ee ee ee. 


To relieve the particular fits, Dr. L.iger recommends bleed- 
ing, according to the ftrength of the Patient: this remedy, 
however repugnant to practice in this country, he remarks, 
agreeably to the obfervation of Galen, has often alone proved 
efficacious in the firft attack of the Gout. Recourfe fhould 
likewife be had to diluents; fuch as a Ptifan made with 
Ground-pine, Germander, and Maidenhair, fweetned to the 
tafte of the Patient with a little fugar; and the body fhould 
be kept open with fimple, emollient glyfters, light broths, 
without veal or fowl, fhould be ufed; but jellies or fweet- 
meats prohibited. If the ftomach fhould be incommoded by 
fuch a diet, ‘the Patient may be indulged with three or four 
fall glaffes a-day of good Canary, or the beft Burgundy 
and Champaign, taken at different times, with a toaft in 
them. 


By this manner of proceeding, two great points, our Au- 
thor obferves, are obtained ; the gouty humour is diluted and 
rendered more fluid, and the veflels acquire the neceflary elaf- 
ticity for precipitating, dividing, and comminuting it. He 
recommends creat caution in the ufe of opiates. Where they 
are abfolutcly neceflary, he recommends the different The- 
riacas, which while they aflwage the pain, do not fomuch 
weaken the elafticity of the fibres. 


When the feverity of the fit is paft, in order to haften the 
recovery, he advifes to clear the firft paflages by means of 


gentle purgatives, which difcharge the humours refulting 
3 from 
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from a deprav ed digeftion, at the fame time they help to carry 
of the remainder of the Gout. Infenfible séripiration ought 
likewife to be as much as poffible reftored. It is not, how- 
ever, to be fuppo fed, where Nature is vigorous, and her 
operations regular and effectual, that it is ne ceflary to attend 
to the cure of the particular paroxyim. The only object in 
view in that cafe fhould be, the entire removal of the caufe. 
This is to be effected by two different intentions ; firft, by 
prevent ng the fuperabundance of the gouty humour by mo- 
deration in diet, gentle exercife, and purges of the brifker 
kind frequently repeated. 


‘ The remedies,’ fays our Author, ‘ for preventing a fu- 
perabundance of the gouty humour, fhould be the fame 
‘ with thofe employed for diminifhing it, even at the time 
‘ when the fit is ftill felt; but with this difference, that in 
‘ treating the fit of the Gout, care fhould be taken not to 
¢ difturb Nature e, in order to which the gentleft remedies are 
© to be made ufe of. Onthe contrary, to fecure the Patient 
¢ from frefh fits, it is very allowable, and even neceflary, to 
‘have recourfe to more active remedies. ‘They fhould, in- 
‘deed, always be of the fame clafs with thofe that procured 
‘ relief in the laft fit. 


La) 


‘ Therefore, when a Patient of a phlegmatic conftitution, 
is afflicted with a Gout fenfible of cold, refinous purgatives, 
as jalap or diagrydium, muft be ufed, and perfpiration fa- 
cilitated, or rather provoked by a ftrong infution of camel’s- 
hay, but i in a fomething lefs quantity if the fudorific woods 
areadded. Thefe remedies may alfo be given in fubftance, 
and their ufe continued for a month after the: period of the 
fit; and afterwards from time to time, taken only for one 
day, and at equal intervals. Such a method carefully ob- 
ferved, feldom fails of keeping off the fits of the Gout for 
a confiderable time. 
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‘ Take Diagrydium iiij. gr. Jalap viij. gr. Ipecacoanha 
‘jor ij. gr. Powder of Sena xv. gr. Rhubarb x. gr. Pow- 
der the whole, mix and incorporate it in a fufficient quan- 
‘ tity of the fyrup of Buckthorn. This is to be adminiltered 
every other day. 


‘ The day following that on which the pills are taken, at 
the medicinal hours, - the Patient muft drink three glafles of 
the fudoric ptifan. 


‘ Many gouty perfons have found themfelves greatly reliev- 
ed by uniting thefe two remedies in the following manner. 


They ufe them three days fucceflively every month of the 
Ee 3 * firft 
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‘ firft year, and afierwards only every three months; but 
¢ to be punctually continued till they are entirely freed from 
€ the Gout. 

: 


« Take leaves of Sena 3's. feeds of Carthamus, and of 
¢ Carduus Benedictus, Heinodattyles, Guiacum wood, Sar: 
¢ faparilla, Diagrydium, ana 31). Rhubarb, Cinnamon, ana 
‘ 3}. , Pulverife the whole, and mix it thoroughly. The 
¢ dofe is from 91}. to 3}. 


‘ The purging powder againft the Gout, inferted in the 
Faculty’s Difpeniatory, which is nearly the fame, produces 
¢ alfo the fame effect, andis given inthe fame dofes. 


© Thefe remedies difcharge the humours by ftool, and, at 
© the fame time, fit them for being carried off by perfpiration, 
¢ without too much increafing or forcing this Jaft excretion ; 
© for otherwife the confequence would certainly be difagree- 
© able. The gouty humour, deprived of its fluidity, would 
© thus become very obftinate, fo as hardly to be overcome b 
¢ any remedies ; for then the Patient may think himfelf very 
© happy, if the moft gentle remedies do not caufe a return of 
© the fharpnefs of the pains, and occafion a clofer fucceffion 
© of fitsthan ufual; as I have had occafion to obferve in per- 
'€ fons who, in order to evacuate the gouty humour by per- 
 {piration, had made ufe cither of dry baths, or the ftrongeft 
© purgatives, efpecially thofe who had added Mercury to their 
* compofitions. It is a great point in the cure, not to render 
* the gouty humour too dry, tho’ it has hitherto been negledct- 
« 
6 


ed, under pretence of its being a heterogeneous humour, 


and of which one cannot be too foon freed. 


¢ When the Gout in a phlegmatic conftitution is fenfible 
to heat, the hydrogogues are to be more fparingly admini- 
ftred: gentle purges are then only to be given, and thefe 
may be more frequently adminiftered than during the ft. 


‘ Take of the finall leaves of Sena 3ij. Vegetable falt 3jfs, 
Infufe them in feven or eight ounces of water, together 
with two ounces, or two ounces and a half of Manna. 
Strain it off, and add of the compound Syrup of Ap- 
ples 3}. 


¢ This is to be taken every three days, drinking plentifully 
¢ of the ptifan made of the infufion of Ground-pine and 
¢ Germander, 


aA nana 


‘ Thefe remedies are to be continued till the gouty humour 
¢ js fufficiently diluted, in order for its being expelled by 
¢ neany 
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-nearly the fame remedies as before mentioned, but given in 
fmaller quantities. 


¢ Indry bilious conftitutions, which are moft fubject to the 
Gout, fenfible to hezt, the treatment muft begin with the 
ufe of fome ptifan having very little falt init, and to be ufed 
plentifully. This ptifan may be made of certain bitter 
herbs, as Germander and the Leffler Centaury. Pour on 
- half a handful of thefe herbs about two quarts of boilin 
water, which after ftanding a fufficient time on the herbs 
is to be decanted off, and drank when neceflary, till the 
gouty humour is brought to the fluidity neceflary to its ex- 
pulfion by the above mentioned remedies. Here ground- 
pine, fage, and all hot plants, are to be excluded: and 
during the ufe of this infufion, the Patient is tobe gently 
purged with bgtter purgatives, as fena, rhubarb, and com- 
pound fyrup of apples. 


‘ If from an exceffive tenfion of the fibres, or an infpiffa- 
tion of the humours, thefe remedies are not attended with 
much fuccefs, recourfe muft be had to baths of a heat not 
exceeding that of the human body. Nothing more effectu- 
ally macerates the humours, but they muft, be difcharged 
vedy gently, in proportion as they become macerated ; for 
otherwife new diftempers may be contracted, 


© The effect of thefe remedies is afterwards to be feconded 
by thofe of a digeftive nature, which, at the fame time, 
gently purge and liquify the bile; but with this caution, 
that they be given only in fmall dofes. 


‘ Take extract of Aloes prepared with the juice of Fumi- 
tory, the beft gum ammoniac ana 31s. aperitive faffron of 
iron, Diagrydium ana 3ij. beft Myrrh, oriental Saffron, 
falt of Tamarifk ana 3}. Rivirius’s falt of iron 5j. Let 
the whole be pulverized, carefully mixed, and incorporated 
in a fufficient quantity of compound fyrup of Succory. The 
dofe is twelve grains, to be taken fafting in the morning, 
for eight days, and on the ninth, both morning and even- 
ing. Afterwards it is to be taken only once a day; unlefs 
there be a neceffity of more frequent purgations, the pills 
are to be continued for fix weeks. In caie the Patient be 
coftive, he muft take them conftanrly twice a day, and 
afterwards ufe the alterative powder ag ainft the Gout, de- 
feribed in the Faculty’s Difpenfatory. This powder is 
made in the following manner. 
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¢ Take Gentian root, Rhapontic, round Birthroot, leaves 
s of Germander and of Ground: -pine, the heads of ‘the Lefler 
: lie 
Cen ntaury, ana ziij. 
‘ Thefe powders being made into a bolus with a fufficient 
quantity of fyru Ps» hal if a dram may be taken morning and 
evening. This has proved 1 very beneficial to many gouty 
perfons who took a dram of it in the morning in a glafs of 
water, and only half a dramin the evening. ‘The ule of 
it is to be continued for a long time.’ 


aan A & 


“ 


The fecond intention of deftroying the gouty humour, js 

> beefecéted, in our Author’s opini: on, by at emedy whic dhe 
extols as a univerfal fqjvent, the Medicinal Soap. It is com- 
pounded of avery pure alcaline falt prepat red with quick lime, 
and the fineft olive oil. The oil is to be placed in a veffe] 
over thie hre, and during its boiling, as much of the far 
thrown in as is fuffcient to form a white mafs. To prevent 
its oily part from clogzing the ftomach, the following is the 
propereft manner for exhibiting it. 


Take of this faponaceous mais zfs. Rhubarb and Gentian 
ana x gy. let them be made into a bolus 3, with Syrupof Rofes; 
which is to be taken every morning for a fortnight, drinking 
after it the Germander or Ground-pine ptifan. 


This, probably, may be a very good medicine, although 
we cannot help thinking the high encomiums beftowed upon 
it jomewnat extravagant. We could have wilhed likewile 
that our Aut hor, inftead of quoting Boerhaave’s opinion con- 
cerning the virtucs of foap, had mentioned a fufficient num- 
ber of inftances of its fuccefs » from his own experience. 


We cai nnot pretend, how interefting foever the fubject, to 
enter into a particular detail of our Author's treatment of the 
different appearances of the Gout, but mutt refer our Readers 
tothe treatife itfclf; and ihall conclude with the following 
Remarks. 


The performance, upon the whole, is ingenious, and the 
Author feems to have confidered his fubject with great atten- 
tion; bh ut, like moft French Writers, as we before obferved, 
he treats his fubject with a certain methodical precifion, which 
deads him into frequent repetitions. This practice, ufeful 

verhaps in teaching the elements of anart, does not fuit the 
ts ratke of Englifh Readers, who, in general, are more accuf- 
tomed to think and expre{s themfelves with clofenefs and bre- 
vay. There feems likewile great room for mesg 8: in 
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e ° . ° Sut . a , P . | 3 
anfwering his intentions of cure, by a form of medicines more 
convenient and clegant. 


As to the exactnefs of the tranfation, we fhall not pre- 
tend to determine, not having an opportunity of comparing 
it with the original—Some inaccuracies, however, we have 
noted; butnone of confequence enough to make us doubt of 

e - By. ° Al - 
its being, upon the whole, a faithrul tranilation. I 
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DIALOGUES ¢ ithe DEAD. 8vo. 4s. fewed. 


Sandby. 





N our Review of the Dialogues Written by the learned 

Mr. Hurd¥ we took occafion to fpeak of the difficulty of 
excelling in the colloquial way of writing, and ventured to 
affien fome reafons why it has been fo little cultivated in our 
language. The antients, itis true, and, among the moderns, 
our neighbours the French, have happily fucceeded in this 
fpecies of compofition: but we would obferve farther, that 
there is fomething, perhaps, in our manners, and peculiar caft 
of temper, which difqualifies us from entering into competi- 
tion with them, in this refpect. 


The Englifh being generally referved and uncommunicative 
in their difpofitions, are fententious and nervous in their ex- 
preffions ; which naturally inclines them to deliver their fen- 
timents in fet diflertations. “The French, on the contrary, 
who, in fome particulars, come nearer the polite Athenians, 
being more open, communicative, and focial in their nature, 
have carried the charms of converfation to higher perfection, 
and are confequently better capable of writing in the fami- 
liar way of dialogue. 


Probably, likewife, the difference between the two {pecies of 
Government, may be affigned as one, among other caufes of 
this diftinction. ‘The freedom of our conftitution allows us 
to fearch truth to the bottom, and to maintain our opinions 
with all the ftrength of reafoning, and bold energy of expreffion. 
Their Government, on the contrary, lays them under fuch po- 
litical reftraints, that they muft be content to glance at truth, 
on many occafions, whilft they dare not attempt to prove their 
difcoveries by a chain of argument. This naturally inclines 
them to a loofe, defultory, chit-chat method of writing. Even 
the celebrated Montefquieu, who, in this refpect, is perhaps 
the leaft of a Frenchman, has, on the moft important fubjects, 


* See Review, vol. XXI. p. 35. 
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been fatisfied with ftarting truth, but has not dared to folloy 
her to the point of demonftration. : 


Might we hazard our fentiments with regard to the collo. 
quial method of writing, we would freely confefs ourfelves 
not ambitious of rivalling our neighbours in this inftance ; 
jeft what we gain in eafe and elegance, we fhould lofe in force 
and energy: for, unlefs it is in the hands of a Mafter, like 
the vewy ingenious and elegant Writer of the Dialogues be- 
fore us} itis of allother fpecies of compofition, the moft flat, 
infipid, and delufive. 


We agree to what our Author very juftly obferves, that 
© the dramatic /pirit which may be thrown into obfervations 
* conveyed in this*manner, gives them more life, than they 
© could have in differtations, however well written.’ But 
then how few can infufe into them fuch a portion of this fpi- 
rit, as to prevent them from growing vapid? How difficult 
is it to maintain the purity and correctnefs of good language, 
and yet preferve the familiar ftile of dialogue? How often 
does the Reader anticipate anfwers to leading queflions? How 
readily do fuch leading queitions, and the privilege of put- 
ting weak defences into the mouth of a yielding Difputant, 
tend to eftablifh error; which cannot be fo catily impofed 
upon us in a diflertation, where the chain of argument is 
more entire? Neverthelefs, we might not, perhaps, be forr; 
to find this method of writing become fafhionable—Si_ fx 
omnes 





Thefe Dialogues, which we have perufed with uncommon 
fatisfaction, are mifcellaneous, and turn chiefly on moral, 
political, and literary fubjects. When our Author, however, 
ipeaks as a Politician, it is eafy to perceive, from fome ob- 
lique though gentle inuendoes, that he does not wholly ap- 
prove of fome late meafures, or agree with the public in hold- 
ing a certain great Man in fuch high eftimation. But, thofe 
who are acquainted with the character of our worthy Author, 
will do him the juftice to believe he fpeaks from principle, 
not prejudice. He mixes none of the malice or afperity of 
party in his cenfure, but gives his fentiments, in regard to 
the public Favourite, ‘with temper and moderation. Men 
may differ about means, whofe intentions may be equally 
good with refpect to the end: and the integrity of our Au- 
thor’s principles has hitherto ftood unimpeached. He gave 
very early proofs of his fteady adherence to the caufe of vil- 
tue and patriotifm; which drew upon him the refentment of 
the advocates of corruption, who impotently attacked him 
under the feizned character of Cacilins. But the very fir 
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Dialogue affords us 4n amiable fpecimen of our Authct’s po- 
‘irical principles. 


In this Dialogue, Lord Falkland and Mr. Hampden are 
the Collocutors. After having expreffed a furprize to fee each 
oher in Elyfium, they mutually confefs their errors, with 
the deftructive principles of their refpective parties, and then 
the Dialogue clofes with the following liberal and judicious 
obfervations. . 


Lord FALKLAND. 


‘ Nature, Sir, will in time be fure to fet right whatever 
‘ opinion contradicts her great laws, let who will be the 
‘ Teacher. But, indeed, the more I reflect on thofe mifer- 
‘ able times in which we both lived, the more I think it a fa- 
‘your of Providence to us, that we were cut off fo foon, 
‘ and delivered by Death from the evils that neceffarily were 
‘coming upon us, The moff zrievous misfortune toa virtuous 
‘ man is tobe in fuch a fiate, that he can hardly fo aé? as to ap- 
‘ prove his own conduct. Jn fuch a itate we both were. We 
¢ could fcarce make a ftep, either forward or backward, with- 
‘out hazard of guilt, or at leaft of difhonour. We were 
‘entangled in connections with men who did not mean fo 
well as ourfelves, or did not judge fo rightly. If we of- 
‘ fered to ftop them, they thought us too cold or falfe to the 
‘caufe: if we went on with them, we run upon rocks, 
4 
‘ 


wn 


which we faw very clearly, but could not avoid. Nor yet 

could we feek a quiet retreat. “The times and our characters 
‘would not allow it. Inaction would in us have been cow- 
ardice and defertion. ‘To compleat. the public calamities, 
a religious fury mixed itfelf, on both fides, with the rage 
of our civil diffentions, more frantic than i/at, more im- 
placable, more averfe to all healing meafures. The moft 
intemperate counfels were thought the moift pious, and a re~ 
* gard to the laws, if they oppofed the fuggeftions of thefe 
‘ fery Zealots, was deemed irreligion. ‘This added new dif- 
‘ ficulties to what was before but too difficult in itfelf, the 
‘ fettling of a nation, which could no longer put any confi- 
* dence in the King, nor lay more reftraints on the royal au- 
‘ thority, without deftroying the ballance of the whole con- 
‘ ftitution. In this fituation, the balls that pierced our hearts 
* were direCted thither by the hands of our Guardian Angels 
© themfelves, to fave us from horrors we could not fupport, 
* and perhaps from a guilt our natures abhorred. 


a“. *- 


¢ Mr. 
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©«-Mr. HAMPDEN. 


s = 1 P , . i. ‘ . ” 

«tT think they were: and, if I w ere again to return intg 
¢ life, the experience I have had would make me. very eqs. 
; a . ag * in WO ‘egres les ¢ - i] owt . d “4 

tious how i kindied the {parks of civil war in my country - 
for [ have feen, that, when once that fire is lighted, no 
‘ man can tel how far it will fpread. it is not in the power 
‘ of the head of a party to fay to the conflagration, Thas far 
€ foalt thou J, ana here foalt thou ft ip. 


wv 


‘ Lorp FALKLAND. 


¢ The converfation we have now had, as well as the re- 
¢ flections of my own mind, would, iy [ were condemned to 
my body again, produce another e‘ie&t upon me. They 
would teach me great moderation and candour in my judg. 
ments of men who might diicr from me in difficult fcenes 
of public action: they would catirely cure me of the fpivit 
of party: and they would make me think, that, as in the 
Church, fo alfo in the State, no evi! is more to be feared 
than an enthufiaftic and rancorous zezi.’ 


& 
< 
< 
¢ 


In this colloquy our Author very aptly endeavours to de- 
monftrate, that though two men may act on very different 
principles, yet both may be morally right; and each finally 
obtain 2 place in thofe bleft realms, where intentions rather 
than actions are rewarded. 


The fecond Dialogue paffes between Louis le Grand and Pe- 
ter the Great; whercin the former upbraids the latter with his 
cruelty. The latter juftifies himfelf by faying—* The fear of 
punifhment was to my barbarous fubjects the only principle 
of obedience.——But what excufe can you find for the cru- 
elties you exercifed on your Proteftant fubjects? They had 
been ever obedient and affectionate to you—Yet thefe did 
you force, by the moft inhuman feverities, either to quit 
the religion in which they were bred, and which their con- 
fciences {till retained, or to leave their native land, and en- 
dure all the woes of perpetual exile. It makes one fhudder 
to think, that fuch orders fhould come from a gay polifhed 
Court, from a King engaged in all the elegant pleafures 
which humanize and foften the heart.’ To thefe expoftu- 
lations, Lewis anfwers—‘ It was not my nature, but my re 
* ligion, that dictated thefe feverities. My Confeflor told 
‘ me, they would atone for all my fins.’ To which Peter 
very juftly and emphatically replies—¢ In defending yourlelf, 
€ you condemn your religion,’ 
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The third Dialogue is between Plato and Fenelon. Abs 
former enquires, what has fo much depraved the tafte of t 
French nation, that they are lefs fenfible of the smh ney of 
Telemachus, than fome of their neighbours ?— To which 
the latter gives the following an{wer. 


FENELON 


‘ That which depraved the taite of the Romans after the 
‘age of Auguitus ; an immoderate love of Wit it, of Para- 
‘ aox, of Refinement. ‘The works of their Writers, like the 
‘faces of their women, mutt be painted and adorned with 
‘artificial embelliihments, to attract their regards. And 
‘ thus the natural beauty is loft. But itis no wonder if few 
¢of them efteem my ‘Telemachus in a political light; the 
‘ maxims inculcated there, being fuch as they think incon- 
fiftent with the grandeur of their Monarchy, and with the 
fplendour of a refined and opulent nation. They feem to 
é be falling into opinions, that the chief end of fociety is to 
¢ procure men the pleafures of luxury; that an elegant tafte 
‘of voluptuous enjoyments is the perfection of merit; and 
‘that a ‘King, who is gallant, magnificent, liberal, who 
¢ builds a fine palace, who furnifhes it well with ftatues and 
‘ pictures, who encourages the fine arts, and makes them 
fubfervient to every modifh vice, who has a reftlefs ambi- 
‘tion, a perfidious policy, and a fpirit of conquelt, is better 
‘for them than a Numa, or a Marcus Aurelius. Whereas, 
‘ tocheck the excefles of luxury, thofe excefles ] mean which 
‘ enfeeble the fpirit and ftrength of a nation; to eafe the 
‘ people, as much as is poflible, of the burthen of taxes; to 
‘ givethem the bleffings of peace and tranquillity, when they 
‘can be obtained without lofs or difhonour; to make them 
‘frugal; and hardy, and mafculine in the temper of theix 
¢ bodies and minds, that they may be the fitter for war, when 
‘it does come upon them; but above all, to watch over 
‘ their morals, and difcourage whatever may taint or corrupt 
‘them, is the great bulinefs of Government, and ought to 
‘be always the principal object of wife Legiflatures. Cer- 
‘ tainly that is the happieft country, which has moft virtue in it: 
‘ and to the eye of right Reafon, the pooreft Swifs Canton is 
*amuch nobler State than the kingdom of France, if it has 
‘more liberty, better morals, a more fettled tranquillity, 
* more moderation in projperity, more firmnefs in danger.’ 


~ wo 


~~ 


Thefe obfervations are at once moral, political, and juft, 
It were to be wifhed, that ovr laws had always the object here 
Propofed in view; but unhappily many of them have a direct 
contrary 
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contrary tendency, and are founded on that fallacious 


ciple, which diftinguifhes morality from policy. Thon 
they may be feparated for a while however, to ferve fome ri 
mediate and partial purpofe, yet, in what concerns the q 
manent good of fociety, they can never be fafely difunited. 


In the next Dialogue, in which the Interlocutors are Aa. 
difon, Swift, and Mercury, there are fome keen politica 


1» 
«4. ° ° i T@- 
fleCtions, which need no explanation. 


‘Dr. SwiIFt. 


« Surely, Addifon, Fortune was exceedingly bent upon 


€ playing the fool (a humour her Ladyfhip, as well as mof | 


© other Ladies of very great quality, is frequently im) when 


© fhe made you Minifter of State, and me a Divine! 
‘ADDISON. 


© T muft confefs, we were both of us out of our elements, 
‘ But you don’t mean to infinuate, that, if our deftinies had 
© been reveried, all would have been right? 


‘SwiFT. 


‘ Yes, I do.—You would have made an excellent Bithop, 

and I fhould have governed Great Britain, as I did Ireland, 
« with an abfolute fway, while I talked of nothing but Li- 
<¢ berty, Property, and fo forth. 


‘ADDISON. 


‘ You governed the mob of Ireland; but I never heard 
that you governed the kingdom. A nation anda mob are 
different things. , 


rc .U.8#n 


‘¢SwirFt. 


©‘ Ay; fo you fellows that have no genius for polities may 
fuppofe. But there are times, when by putting himéelf at 
the head of the mob, an able man may get to the head of 
the nation. Nay, there are times, when the nation itfelf 
is a mob, and may be treated as fuch by a fkilful Obferver. 


a Aa “A &# 


‘ADDISON. 


© I don’t deny the truth of your axiom. But is there no 
danger, that, from the viciffitudes of human affairs, the fr 
vourite of the mob fhould be mobbed in his turn? 


a A 


‘©SwiFT. 


‘ Sometimes there may: but I rifked it; and it anfwered 


my purpofe. Afk the Lord Lieutenants, who were mr 
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¢ to pay court to me, inftead of my courting them; whether 
they did not feel my fuperiority. And if 1 could make my- 
{elf fo confiderable, when I was only a dirty Dean of ‘St. 
¢ Patrick’s, without a feat in either Houfe of Parliament, 
¢ what fhould Ihave done, if Fortune had placed me in Eng- 
‘ Jand, unincumbered with a gown, and in a fituation to 
¢ make myfelf heard in the Houfe of Lords or of Commons ?? 


w~ 


. 


In the remainder of this Dialogue, Mercury very properly 
adjufts the different pretentions of Addifon and Swift, and 
points out the ufe and excellence of their refpective talents. 


In the fifth Dialogue, between Ulyffes and Circe, the Au- 
thor fhews great St ty of heart, and draws an amiable 
picture of conjugal affection, founded on fympathetic virtue. 


The fixth, which pafles between an Englifh Duellift and a 
North American Savage, contains fome keen ridicule, tend- 
ing to prove, that the former is more a Savage than the 
latter. 


It is a great misfortune to fociety, that the laws cannot ef- 
fectually reftrain this deftructive practice : and that fome Ju- 
dicatory is not eftablifhed, whither parties may be compelled 
torefort for the reparation of injured honour. At prefent, as 
men are efteemed or flighted according to prevailing opinions, 
however ill founded, there are circumftances i in which no one 
of nice fenfibility, ‘0 who would wifh to be well received in 
fociety, can decline the unnatural conteft, though his own 
judgment may condemn it. 


Inthe feventh Dialogue, between Pliny junr. and his Uncle, 
there are fome fevere f{tri€tures on the vanity and affectation 
of the former. 


The eighth, between Fernando Cortez and William Penn, 
fhews the abfurdity of the non-refifting principles of the 
Quakers, and paints the cruelty of Cortez in his conqueft 
of Mexico. 


The next, which paffes between Marcus Portius Cato and 
Meffala Corvinus, contains an apology for the conduct of 
the latter in ferving under Oétavius, in which he very juftly 


obferves, *¢ It is better to do fome good than to- projec? a great 
© deal,’ 


The tenth Dialogue is between Chriftina Queen of Swe- 
den and Chancellor Oxenftiern, in which the latter expoles 
the real motives of her much celebrated abdication. ——* O 

© great Guftavus,” he exclaims, * with what fhame mm pom 

ave 
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Shave feen. thy. degenerate daughter rambling about fron 
* Court to Court, deprived of the royal dignity, debafed tint 

<a pedant,.awittling, a{matterer in culpture and paintin: 
« reduced to. beg or buy flattery from each needy Poet of 
‘ hireling Rhetorician Poo this. and other. fevere reflec. 
tions which follow, the enraged Qucem anfwers at, firft th a 
high tones then drops into felf=c\amination, and conféffes, 
that ‘nothing can give the mind lafting joy, or felf-apprdba- 
« tion, but the confciouineis of having performed ‘our dut 

* well in that {tation which it has pleated the Divine Préyi- 
* dence to aflign us.’ ‘Te bas'* 
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The eleventh Dialogue, between ‘Titus: V cfpafianusand 
Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, traces the tender feek 
mes of the heart with exquifite delicacy, and dhews. that:Ti- 
tus, in quitting his beloved Berenice, made a much greater 
facrifice, than Scipio did in giving up his. fair Celtibesian 


captive. 


In the twelfth, wherein Henry Duke of Guife and M3- 
chiavel are Collocutors, we find the following juit and fevere 
ftriétures on the latter. 


‘GUISE. 
te @ 


« There have been, inall times and all {tates,, many, wick- 
* ed and impious Politicians. But thou art the. firft that ever 
<has taught the Science of Tyranny, reduced it to. rules, and 
¢ inftructed.men how to acquire and {ecure it, by, treachery, 
‘«perjuries, affafinations, and with a particular caution,4not 
« to be, ilepped by any check of the confcience. or.of. the 
‘ heart, in the. courfe of their crimes; but. to pufh, them as 
« far as,may. be neceflary or conducive to their greatne(s and 
+ fafetys ‘tho’ it fhould carry them ever fuch. horrible lengths. 
« It is this, which has given thee a pre-eminence in guilt. over 
«all other Statefmen. 


‘MacHIAVEL. 


‘ If youhad read my book with due care, you ‘would haye 
found, that 1 reafoned upon things as they were, and not,as 
they.ought:to be: that-I did not delire to make men Ufurpers, 
or Rebels,. or, Tyrants, but only fhewed, if they; were fo, 
* what conduct it would be expedient for them to obferve, » 


: ‘GuIszE. : 
‘© Wher you were a Minifter of State in: Florence, ifany 
-€ man had-publifhed a book; to inftruct his countrymensn 
$ the art of poifoning, and how to do it»withthe moft:cer- 
$ tain 
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¢ tain deftruction to others and iecurity to themfelves, would 
« you have allowed him to plead in his juftification, that he 
¢ did not defire men to poifon their neighbours; but, if they 
s would take fuch evil methods of mending their fortunes, 
‘ there could be no harm in letting them know, what were 
‘ the moft effectual poifons, and by what ways they might 
‘ give them without being difcovered? Would you have 
‘ Fought it a fufficient apology for him, that he dropped in 
‘ his preface, or here and there in his book, an exhortation 
‘ 2 TBE the committing of murder? Without all doubt, as 
‘ aMagiftrate concerned for the fafety of the people of Florence 
“s and all mankind, you would have punifhed the wretch with 
¢ the utmoft feverity, and taken great care to deftroy ever 
< copy of fo pernicious a book. Yet your own admired wor 
‘ contains a more baneful and more hellifh art. It poifons 
‘ ftates and kingdoms, and {preads its malignity, like a ge- 
¢ neral peftilence, over the world,’ 


' This Dialogue clofes with the following elegant, and net 
‘wnmerited, encorhiums on our Sovereign. 


‘GuIsk&. 


* You have, indeed, made too many Difciples, as well 
‘ before the times when I lived, as during almoft two centu- 
‘ ries which have now pafled fince your maxims occafioned 
‘ my murder at Blois. But your eredit is finking at prefent 
‘inEurope. I have been told by fome Shades arrived lately 
¢ here, that a King, with whofe fame all Europe refounds, 
¢ has anfwered your book, and confuted your doctrines, witl 
* a moft noble air of fcorn and abhorrence. Iam alfo affur- 
‘ed, that in England there is a great and good King, ‘whofe 
© whole life has been a continued oppofition to your evil fiftem ; 
‘who has hated all cruelty, all fraud, all diffimulatien ; 
* whofe word has been facred, whofe honour inviolate; who 
‘ has made the laws of his kingdom the rules of his Govern- 
‘ment, and good faith and a regard for the liberty of man- 
‘ kind the principles of his conduct to foreign powers; ‘who 


‘* reigns more abfolutely now in the hearts of his people, and 


* does greater things by the confidence they place in him, and 
‘ by the efforts they make from the zeal of affe@tion, than 
‘ any Prince ever did, or ever will do, by all the arts of ini- 
* quity you recommended.’ | 


Inthe next, wherein Virgil, Mercury, Horace, and Scaliger 
theelder, are Interlocutors, our Author very fagetioully ridi- 
cules the dullnefs and arrogance of that laborious Critic, Ju- 
lius Czefar Scaliger. 


Rev. May, 17640. Ff In, 
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In the fourteenth Dialogue, which pafles between Boileay 
and Pope, our Author difplays his tafte in criticifm. Heexg_ 
tines and compares the feveral merits and excellencies of the 
French and Englifh Poets; and the whole ‘is interfperfed with 
many juft criticifms, elegant remarks, and moral reflec. 
tions. : 1 , 


The next, in which the Interlocutors are Octavia, Portia, 
and Arria, is intended to demonitrate, that the virtues which 
O@avia fhewed as a wife, were greater than. thofe difplayed 
by the other two. ‘There is a great deal of fhrewd obfervation 
‘in this Dialogue, tending to prove, that the applaufe of the 
world is rather beftowed. on. what is glaring, than on actions 
truly noble. er at} 


“We pais over the fixteenth, between the Princefsof Orange 
andthe Countefs of Effex, as not equally intereftinge with¢lte 
reft: and proceed tothe feventeenth, between Marcus Bratis 

_and. Pomponius Atticus, which condemns the aflaflination of 
Cvefar; as an imprudent and ill-timed a@, and expofes the 
temporizing principles of Atticus. gf. ye! 


The eighteenth, between William the third and De Wit, 
contams fome juft encomiums on the Kevulution, with an 


apology for De Wit’s conduct ;.and the conctufion cafts fone 
glances towards an object too confpicuous to be overlooked: : 


‘Der Wir.: , 28 a” 


© It ts certain, Sir, that the wealth ofa nation can never 

be fo well employed, as.to preferve their Religion and Free- 
dom. When ¢hefe are loit, there remains nothing :worth 
the concern .of a good. or wife man. I acknowlege too, 
that the refources of a commercial country, which knows 
how to fupport its commerce by great abd. powerful fleets, 
and to raife its taxes ina way not hurtful to trade, are im- 
-menfe, and beyond what could be conceived, till the trial 
is, made. But yet an unlimited and continued expence will, 
in the-end, fo weaken a mation, that it muft fink under the 
weight; .and then its independence cannot. be maintained. 
What matters it whether a State is mortally wounded, by,the 

hand of a foreign enemy, or dies by a.confumption of its 
- pwn vital, ftrength? | Such a confumption will come .ypon 
Holland fooner than upon England, becaufe , the latter shas 
a greater radical force: but, great as it is, that force may 
‘be-fodininifiied-at laft by perpetual drains, that it may fail 
allat‘once, and what! may appear its moft vigorous effarts, 
may inteality be the convulfions of death. I don’t apply this 
to your Majefty’s Government: but I fpeak with a view t@ 
8 : © what 
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« what I forefee may happen here after, from the extehfive ideas 
¢ of negociation and war which you have eftablifhed. They 
« have been falutary to your kingdom ; but they will be per- 
‘picious in future times, 75 in purfuing great plans, great 
¢ Mimiflers do not a& with a fobriety and a prudence which 
‘ feldom are joined with an extraordinary vigour and boldnefs of 
« counfels.’ 


The ninteenth Dialogue paffes between two Epicures, MM. 
Apicius and Darteneuf, and is, in truth, a good ridicule on 
the luxury of the table. 


In the twentieth, between Alexander and Charles the 
twelfth, the brutal heroifm of the latter is feverely cenfured. 


'. The twenty-firft, between the two Cardinals Ximenes and 


Wolfey, expofes the arrogance, folly, and vices of thofe two 
Minifters. 


In the twenty-fecond, between Luciani and Rabelais, thefe 
two great Wits ‘and audacious Freethinkers, are-very judici- 
ouly made to lanent that they had not employed their talents 
to better purpofes, by which they mighthave more juftly de- 
ferved the efteem of mankind, and ‘have reflected on ‘their 
writings with more fatisfaction. — : 


In the next Dialogue, Pericles and Cofmo de Medicis are 
Collocutors. Here again we meet with fome oblique ftrokes 
which have a direction too obvious to be miftaken. 


©PERRICLES. 


‘ We are now in the regions where Truth prefides, and I 
* dare not’ offend her by playing the Orator, in defence of my 
‘conduct. It is too true,’ that by weakening the power of 
§ the Court of the Areopagus, I tore up that Anchér which So- 
‘lon had fixed, to keep his republic ftedfaft and firm, againft 
‘ the ftorms of popular factions. This alteration, which furi- 
* damentally hurt the whele State, I made, to ferve my own 
‘views of ambition, the only paffion in my nature which I 
© could not contain within the limits of virtue. For, by.di- 
* minifhing the counterpoife that our conftitution had fettled, 
* to check the excefs of popular pdwer, I augmented my 
‘own: becaufe I knew that my eloquence would fubject the 
* people to me, and make them the inftruments of all my de- 
* fires: whereas the Areopagus had an authority and a dig- 
‘nity in it which I could-not controul. Since my death.I 
* have been often feverely reproached by the Shades of fome 
* of the beft and wileft Athenians, who, in confequence of 
* this change that I made in their Government, have fallen 
% | Ff 2 « victims 
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« victims to the caprice or rage of the people, with havin 
6 been the farft caufe of the injuftice they faltered, and ‘of if 
« the mifchiefs that were perpetually brought on my county, 
‘ by rafh undertakings, bad conduct, and fluctuating cada 
‘ fels. . They fay, I delivered up the State ‘to the powef of 
$ indifcreet or venal Oratorsy and to the paffions of a mit. 
‘ guided, infatuated multitude, who thought their freedgn 
© confifted in encouraging calumnies againft the beft fervants 
© of the Republic,: and conferring power on thofe who had 
* no other merit than failing in with, and‘ foothing a popiilar 
‘ folly. Invain dol plead, that during my life noneé'of thee 
‘ -mifchiefs happened; bat I employed my rhetoric to ‘fro- 
< mote none but good and wife meafures; that I was @s fry 
‘ from any taint of avarice or corruption as Ariflides bi nfelf 
‘They reply, that when I took off from the power “Of the 
‘ people that neceflary. curb which our wife Lawgiver had 
¢ placed, or at leaft had confirmed, in the court of ‘the’A 
* pagus, I became, anfwerable to my country: for all the great 
© evils which, wese-brought upon it for want .of ‘fuch 2falt- 
‘ tary reftraint.. Socrates calls me the Patron of Anytus 5’ atid 
‘ Solon himfelf frowns upon me, whenever we meet.’ |!’ 


The twenty-fourth Dialogue between Locke and. Bayle, 
contains a very juft and fpiritéd cenfure of the fatter, “and 
fome excellent reflections in defence of true religion... +... 


The next is carried on between Archibald Earl of Doip- 
las and John Duke of Argyle, and places the vaft advaritages’ 
which have attended the Union, more efpecially with refpett 
to North Britain, ina very juft and ftriking light. . 


The three laft Dialogues, as our Author informs us in his 
Preface, are written by adifferent hand; and: though: his'de- 
licacy gives them, the preference to his own, yet, we appre’ 
hend, this will be one, amongthe few particulars, im which’ 
the Reader will difagree with him. r 


The firft of thefe Dialogues is between Cadmus ‘and Het’ 
cules, and is calculated tofet forth the ufe and excellence’gf’ 
“learning. do 


‘CADMUS pots B 


¢ The moft important and extenfive advantages manki 

‘ ‘enjoy are greatly owing to men who have never qui 

‘ their clofets. - To them mankind is obliged for the facutty, 

‘ and fecurity of Navigation. The invention of the Com: 

_ © pafs has opened to them new worlds. The knowlege 0 
‘¢ the Mechanical Powers has enabled them to seit F 
la HM inettoll A # wonderful” 
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¢ wonderful machines as petform ‘what the united labour ‘of 
‘millions, by the fevereft drudgery, could not dccemplith. 
‘ Agriculture:toe, the moft ufeful ‘of arts, has recéived: its 
‘ fhare of improvement from the fame fource, © Poetry-like- 
‘wife is of excellent ufe, to enable the memory to rétain 
‘ with more eafe, and to imprint with more energy upon the 
‘heart, precepts of virtue and virtuous actions. Since we 
‘ Jeft the world, from the little root of a few letters Science 
‘ has fpread its. branches over all Nature, and raifed its head 

‘tothe heavens. Some Philofophers have entered fo far in- 

«to the councils of Divine Wifdom, as to explain much of 
‘ the great operations of Nature. ‘The dimenfions, diftances, 

‘and caules.of the revolutions of the Planets, the path of 
‘Comets, and the nature of Eclipfes, are underftood and 

‘explained.. Can any thing raife the glory of the human 

‘ fpecies more, than to fee a little creature, inhabiting a {mall 

‘.{pot, amidft innumerable worlds, taking a furvey of the 

‘ univerfe, comprehending its arrangement, and entering in- 

‘to the {cheme of that wonderful connection and correfpon- 

‘dence of things fo remote, and which it feems the utmoft 

¢ exertion of Omnipotence to have eftablifhed? What avo- 

‘lume of wifdom, what a noble Theology do .thefe difeo- 

“yeries open to us! While fome fuperior Geniufes have. 
‘foared to thefe fublime fubjeéts, other fagacious and dili- 

‘ gent minds have been enquiring into the moft minute works 

‘ of the infinite Artificer: the fame care, the fame Provi- 

‘dence is exerted through the whole, and we fhall learn 

‘from it, that to true Wifdom utility and fitnefs appear per- 

‘ fe@tion, and whatever is beneficial is noble.’ 


The next, between Mercury and a modern fine Lady, is 
apleafant ridicule on the trifling, difipated manner in which 
our modith fair ones mifpend their time. 


The laft, between Plutarch, Charon, and a modern Book- 
feller, is a lively fatire on the literary tafte of the prefent age, 
which, to the great difgrace of Letters, delights in fabulous, 
obfcene, and immoral Romances. 


Thefe three Dialogues abound with good fenfe, fprightly 
fentiments, and found morality : and if they do -not 
lurpafs, are not inferior to, the preceding ones. In few 
words, thefe Writers are worthy to. appear together, , like 
friendly Geniufes, who are above the little jealoufy of x- 


valfhip. | 


_:Thus have we endeavoured to give our’ Readers--a general 
idea of. the fubftance and defign of thefe Dialogues: as each 
FE 3 relates 
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relates to a different fubject, our limits would not allow us to 
comment fo frequently as we wifhed, on fuch various matter. 
We muftobferve, however, that, in fome Dialogues, a third 
perion might have been introduced with great propriety, from 
whofe mouth feveral encomiums might have come, with a 
better grace, and more force, which the characters are fome- 
what unnaturally made to pay themfelves, on their own ex- 
cellencies. 


Upon. the whole, our Author’s intentions in this entertain- 
ing work, feems to have been more to fhew the elegance of 
his tafte, than the power of his genius, or ftrength of his, 
judgment. He has rather lightly fkimmed the more ferious fub- 
jects he has treated of, than entered into them with that depth 
of difcernment, and acutenefs of penetration, of which the 
world knows him to be mafter, from fpecimens he has given: on 
former occafions: and, indeed, we much doubt whether the 
method of Dialogue is well calculated to examine important 
truths, which require deep inveftigation, and a conneétive 


chain of reafoning. R; a 





The Sermons of Mr. Yorick—Or, Sermons by Laurence Sterne, 
A.M. Prebendary of York, and ‘Vicar of Sutton on the 


Foreft, and of Stillington near York. 12mo, “2 vols, 
6s. Dodfley. ; 


EFORE we proceed to the matter of thefe Sermons, 
we think it becomes us to make fome animadverfions on 
the manner of their publication, which we: confider’‘as the 
greateft outrage againft Senfe and Decency, that has beemof- 
fered fince the firft eftablifhment of Chyriftianity—an outrage 
which would fcarce have been tolerated even in the days, of pa- 


ganifm. 


Had thefe Difcourfes been fent into the world, as the Ser- 
mons of Mr. Yorick, purfuant to the fir? title-page, every fe 
rious and fober Reader muft have been offended at the.inde- 
cency of fuch an aflumed character. For who is this Yorick? 

We have heard of one of that name who was a Fe/ler—we 
have read of a Yorick likewife, in an obfcene Romance.—But 
are the folemn dictates of religion fit to be conveyed from the 

‘mouths of Buffoons andludicrous Remancers? Would any 
man believe that a Preacher was in earneft, who fhould mount 
the pulpit in a Harlequin’s coat ? 


However, had his /ir/ title-page only appeared, we might 


have had the ‘fatisfaction to have fuppofed, that fome licen- 
tous 
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tious" Layman had prefumed to publifh thefe Difcourfes, un- 
der this affumed character, as a ridicule on Religion. But 
what fhall we fay to the fecond title-page, in which the Reverend 
and dignified Author does not {cruple to avow his real name, 
and give us the following information in his preface. 


‘ The Sermon,’ fays he, * which gave rife to the publica- 
tion of thefe, having been offered to the world as a Sermon 
of Yorick’s, | hope the ferious Reader will find nothing to 
offend him, in my continuing thefe two volumes under the 
fame title: left it fhould be otherwife, I have added a fe- 
cond title-page with the real name of the Author :—the firft 
‘ will ferve the Bookfeller’s purpofe, as Yorick’s name is pofli- 
‘ bly of the two the more known ;—and the fecond will: eafe 
‘ the minds of thofe who fee a jeft, and the danger which 
‘ lurks under it, where no jeft was meant, 


.- -nr#w 


‘ I fuppofe it needlefs to inform the public, that the rea- 
‘ fon of printing thefe Sermons, arifes altogether from the 
* favourable reception which the Sermon, given as a {ample 
‘of them, in TRisTRAM SHANDY, met with from the 
* world,’ 


Is it poffible that a man of fuch wit and underftanding as 
our Author pofflefies, fhould have fo little decency and dif- 
cretion? How can he fuppofe that the fecond title-page will 
eafe people’s minds? Will it not rather difturb them the 
more, to find a Dignitary of the Church fo loft to virtue, 
and fo infenfible of fhame, as openly to acknowlege himielf 
the Author of. fo indelicate a Novel; and what is ftill worfe, 
to ufe itas a recommendation of works which he publifhes. in 
his facred character. 7 


~ Muft obfcenity then be the handmaid to Religion—and 
muft the exordium to afermon, be afmutty tale? ‘Tillotfon, 
Clarke, and Fofter found other means of raifing attention to 
divine truths ; -and their names will be refpe&ted, when thofe 
of Yorick and TRistRAM SHANDY will be forgotten-or 
defpifed. 


{t will be in vain for our Author to plead in excufe of this 
indecency, we might ufe a harfher term, that his end is 


good, and that his Difcourfes inculcate the pure precepts of 


Virtue and Morality. Excellent as they are, they are intro 
duced without propriety, and to no effect, It is as unfeemly 
to make Yorick Gentleman-ufher to Mr. Sterne, as it would 
be to appoint Scaramouch Piolocuter to the Convocation. 
Howcan we think that a Preacher {peaks from his heart, when 
Ff 4 . his 
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his example belies his doétrine? or how can:we> believe-thap 
Mr. Sterne is ferious, while Yorick is on the grin? 


If, as the Reverend Writer premifes, the name of Yorits jg 
more known than that of Sterne, we are forry for it:—More 
fhame to-the Divine, who has made the Fefer fo noted ba. 
A Fool's cap does but ill become a Reverend head. If the 
order of fociety requires that there fhould be a diftinétion:of 
charagters, Yorick and Sterne, inftead of being one and the 
fame perfon, fhould have been, in public at leaft, as utter 
ftrangers as Adofes and Mahomet. 


If Religion is a ferious duty, if it is neceffary that.a’ felec 
body of men, called the Clergy, fhould be fet apart to inftrug 
mankind in that moft important concern, they ought to ‘fup- 
port the dignity of their facred funétion, and enforce their 
doétrine, ** not only with their lips but with their lives.” > 


If, on the contrary, thefe holy Paftors are not neceffary,— 
if religious precepts will have the fame effect when uttered b 
a Libertine in mafquerade habit, as when delivered by a Priel 
in a gown and caflock, then the diftin€tion becomes a farce ; 


and it is an injury to fociety, that fuch an ufelefs order fhould 
be fupported out of the labours of induftry. by 


Perhaps the Reverend Writer, inflated with vanity, and 
intoxicated with applaufe, will affect to fmile at our ftri@ures, 
which ought to awaken him to ferious refleétion—Perhaps he 
will be forward to perfuade himfelf and others, that we repre- 
hend his indecencies, becaufe we envy his fuccefs. But inthis 
he is more likely to jmpofe upon himfelf, than to deceive 
others. 


The wanton Harlot affeéts to laugh at the. indignant fcorn 
of Chaftity—the calls virtue prudery; and would perfuade 
herfelf and the world, that the contempt and reproach to 
which fhe is hourly fubject, arife from envy of her fuperior 
charms and endowments. In fhort, this is the common af- 
feétation of every Libertine and Proftitute, from K— F— 
down to TRISTRAM SHANDY. 


But weare fo far from envying the fuccefs of the Reverend 
Author’s writings, that we fhould have rejoiced to fee fuch a nu- 
merous and noble appearance of Subfcribers, had the manner of 
publication been as unexceptionable as the matter of his Ser- 
mons, which, in our judgment, may ferve as models for many 
of. his brethren to copy from. They abound with moral and 
religious precepts, clearly and forcible expreifed : Hoven ee 
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ere and there meet with. an ‘affectation of archnefs*, which 
is unfuitable to Difcourfes of this nature. 7 tz 


It might have been expected that their Lorfhips the Bifhops, 
whofe names appear among the Catalogue of noble, Subferib- 
ers, would have exerted their influence and authority, over 
the Reverend Writer, in order to difluade him fom :publifh- 
ing thefe Sermons. under the ludicrous character of the firft 
title-page, which is an apparent mockery on religion—A 
mockery, which their names, above all others, ought never to 
countenance. 


Had they been publifhed as the works of Mr. Sterne, we 
might have had the privilege of fuppofing at leaft, that he 
was not the fame perfon who wrote ['RisTRAM SHANDY: 
but as he has taken fuch pains to uncover his own nakednefs, 
we can only lament, in his own words, that men are. fo ut- 
terly inconfiftent and irreconcileable with themfelves—‘ Look 
¢ ata man,’ fayshe, ¢ in one light, and he fhall feem wife, pe- 
‘ netrating and difcreet: behold him in anothet point of 
* view, and you fee a creature all over folly and indifcretion +.” 


Too true, indeed, Reverend Sir! But furely it was un- 
neceflary for YOU toexhibit youRsELF to public view, as a 
glaring inftance of the truth of your obfervation, fince no 
man could doubt the juftice of it, without giving the lie to 


his own experience. R-d 


We have as yet only read the firft volume of thefe Sermons, 
and muft poftpone the account of the fecond till our next num- 
ber. If we areto judge of the whole, however, from what 
we have read, we cannot but think, that the perufal of them 
will give great pleafure to every Reader who has any regard 
for moral fubjects, or tafte for good writing. ‘ We know of no 
compofitions of this kind in the Englifh Janguage, that are 
written with more eafe, purity, and elegance ; and tho’ there 
isnot much of the pathetic or devotional to be found in them, 
yet there are many fine and delicate touches of the human heart 
and paffions, which, abftractedly confidered, ‘thew ‘marks of 
great benevolence and fenfibility of mind. If we confiderthem 
as moral Eflays, they are, indeed, highly commendable, and 
equally calculated for the entertainment and inftruction of the 
attentive Reader, 


* Sermon 2d, he takes the following words for his text—ZJ? #5 dct- 
ter to go to the houfe of mourning than to the boufe of feafting—then he 
opens his Sermon in the following pert manner—* Yat J deny. — 


+ Sermon 11, p.112, vol. II, 
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_ In the firft Sermon, Mr. Sterne enquires into. the. wigs. 
pointments of human happinefs, on fome of the moft. received 
plans on which it is generally fought for, and expected, b 
ie bulk of mankind ; and fhews briefly,’ that there can: be 
no real happinefs without religion and virtue, and the affift. 
ance of God’s grace and holy, {pirit, to  direét our lives in the 

true purfuit of it. 


In the fecond Sermon we have a debcripts of the houfe 
of feafting and the houfe of mourning, from Ecclef. vii. 2, &c. 
it 1s better to go, &c. The defctiption of the houfe of feaf- 
ing is as follows. 


‘ And here, to be as fair and candid as poffible in the de- 
{cription of this; we will not take it from the worft origi- 
nals, fuch as are opened merely for the fale of virtue, and 
fo calculated for the end, that the difguife each is under not 
only gives power fafely to drive on the bargain, but fafely 
to carry it into execution too. 


orf BR KH A 


c This, we will not fuppofe to be the cafe—nor let us even 
imagine, the houfe of feafting, to be fuch a fcene of in- 
temperance and excefs, as the houfe of feafting does often 
exhibit ;—but Iet us take it from one, as little exception- 
able as we can—where there is, or at leaf appears nothing 
really criminal,—but where every thing feems to be kept 
within the vifible bounds of moderation and fobriety. ° 


¢ Imagine then, fuch a houfe of feafting, where either by 
confent or invitation, a number of each {ex is drawn toge- 
ther for no other purpote but the enjoyment and mutual en- 
tertainment of each other, which we will fuppofe fhail arife 
from no other pleafures but what cuftom authorifes, and re- 
ligion does not abfolutely forbid. 


exe A fh A wH 


© Before we enter—let us examine, what muft be the fen- 
timents of each individual previous to his arrival, and we 
fhall find that however they may differ from one another in 
tempers and opinions, that every one feems to agree in this 
—that as he is going to a houfe dedicated to joy “and mirth, 
it was fit he fhould diveft himfelf of whatever was likely to 
contradié&t thatintention, or be inconfiftent with it.—T hat 
for this purpofe, he had left his cares—his ferious- thoughts 
— and his moral reflections, behind him, and was come 
forth from home with only fuch difpofitions and gaiety of 
‘ heart as fuited the occafion, and promoted the intended 
‘ mirth and joility of the place. With this preparation ‘of 
* mind, which is as little as can be fuppofed, fince it will ‘a- 
‘ mount to no more than a defire in each to’rentér himfelf an 
‘ acceptable gueft,—let us conceive them enteriag-into the 
© houle 
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houfe of -feafting, with hearts fet loofe from grave reftraints, 
and open to the expectations of receiving: pleafure. It is 
not neceflary, as 1 premifed, to bring intemperance into 
this fcene—or to fuppofe-fuch an excefs in the gratification 
of the appetites as fhall ferment the blood, and fet the de- 
fires in a flame:—let us admit no more of it, therefore, 
than will gently ftir them, and fit them for the impreffions 
which fo benevolent a commerce will naturally excite. In 
this difpofition, thus wrought upon beforehand, and already 
improved to this purpofe,—take notice, how mechanically 
the thoughts and fpirits rife—how foon, and infenfibly, they 
are got above the pitch and firft bounds which cooler hours 
would have marked. | 


‘ When the gay and f{miling afpect of things has begun to 
leave the paflages to a man’s heart thus thoughtlefsly un+ 
guarded-— when kind and carefling looks of every obje& 
without that can flatter his fenfes, have con{pired withthe 
enemy within to betray him, and put him off, his defence — 
when mutic likewife has lent her aid, and tried her power 
upon his paffions—when the-voice of finging men, and the 
voice of dinging women, with the found of the viol.and the 
lute have broke in upon his foul, and in fome,tender notes 
have touched the fecret fprings of rapture — that moment 
let us difleét and look into his heart — fee how vain! how 
weak! how empty a thing it is! . Look through its feve- 
ral recefJes,—thofe pure manfions formed for the reception 
of innocence and virtue—fad fpeCtacle! Behold thofe fair 


inhabitants now difpofiefled — turned out of their facred 


dwellings, to make room—for what ?— at the beft, for le- 
vity and indifcretion — perhaps for folly — it may be: for 
more impure guefts, which, poffibly, in fo general _a riot 
of the mind and fenfes may take occafion to enter unfufpeét- 
ed at the fame time. | 


¢ In a fcene and difpofition thus defcribed — can the moft 
cautious fay—thus far fhall my defires go—and no farther ? 
or will the cooleft and moft circumfpect fay, when pleafure 
has taken full pofleffion of his heart, that no thought nor 
purpofe fhall arife there, which he would. have concealed? 
—Inthofe loofe and unguarded moments the imagination 1s 
not always at command—in {pite of reafon and. reflection, 
it wall forcibly carry him fometimes, whither he would not 


_--like-the unclean fpirit, in the perent’s fad defcription of 


his-child’s cafe, which.took. him, and oft-times caft him 
into.thefire to deftroy him, and wherefoever it taketh him, 
it teareth him, and-hardly departeth from him. 

¢ But 
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© But this, you'll fay, is the worft’ account of what'the 


¢ mind may futter here. 


¢ Why may we not make more favourable fuppofitions? 
—that numbers by exercife and cuftom to fuch enco 

learn gradually to defpife and triumph over them ;—+that the 
minds of many are not fo fufceptible of warm impreffio 
or fo badly fortified againft them, that pleafure fhould eafily 
corrupt or foften them ;—that it would be hard to fuppofe, 
of the great multitudes which daily throng and prefs inte 
this houfe of feafting, but that numbers come out of it 
again, with ai/ the innocence with which they entered ;~ 
and that if both fexes are included in the computation, what 
¢ fair examples fhall we fee of many, of fo pure and chafte'a 
turn of mind—that the houfe of feafting, with all its chatms 


ee ee eo 


awaken an inclination, which virtue need to blufh at—o; 
which the moft fcrupulous confcience might not fupport. 
God forbid we fhould fay otherwife:—no doubt, numbers 
of all ages efcape unhurt, and get off this dangerous. féa 
without fhipwreck. Yet, are they not to be reckoned a- 
mongft the moft fortunate adventurers '—and though one 
would abfolutely prohibit the attempt, or be fo cynical as.to 
condefin every one who tries it, fince there are fo many, 


—~yet:we may be allowed to defcribe this fair and flattering 
coaft —- we may point out the unfufpected dangers of. it, 
and warn the unwary paflenger, where they lie. We 
may fhew him what hazards his youth and inexperience 
will run, how little he can gain by the venture, and how 
much wifer and better it would be [as is applied in the text] 
to feek occafions rather to improve his little ftock of virtues. 
than incautioufly expofe it to fo unequal a chance, where 
* the beft he can hope, is, to return with what treafure he car- 
‘ ried out—but where, probably, he may be fo unfortunate 
* as to lofe it all—be loft himfelf, and undone for ever.’ 


The remaining part of this Sermon is as beautiful as that 
which we have here inferted; but we muft proceed to the 


third, which contains a recommendation of Philanthropy, frotn _ 


which now of thefe three, thinkeft thou, was neighbour unto tin 
that fell amongft the thieves ?—Luke x. 36, 37. And here our 
Authot enlarges, firft, upon the ftory itfelf, as recorded by 
the Evangelift, with fuch refleGions as naturally. rife from it, 


and concludes; as our Saviour has done, with. the fame ex-’ 
hortation to kifidnefs and humanity, which fo naturally falls’ 


from 


and temptations, was never able to excite a thought, or 


I fuppofe, who cannot well do otherwife, and whofe con- - 
dition and fituation in life unavoidably force them upon if, » 
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fromat.—--'T his is, indeed, .an, excellent Difcourfe, ‘contains 
many ftrokes of genuine eloquence,» and: catinot ‘fail’ of 
firengthening the difpofitions of tendernefs and compaffion in 
the breaft. of every humane Reader, who. attentively, pe- 
rufes it. vite : 
The fubjeCt of the fourth Sermon, is Se/f-knowlege, from 
thefe words—-And Nathan faid unto David, thou art the man— 


‘ To know one’sfelf,’ fays the Writer, * one would’ think, 
‘ could be no very difficult leffon ; for who, it may be faid, 
< can well be truly ignorant of himfelf, and the true difpofition 
¢ of his own heartg If a man thinks at all, he cannot be a 
‘ ftranger to what pafles there—he muft be confcious of his 
¢ own thoughts and defires, he muft remember his paft pur- 
¢ {uits, and the true fprings and motives which in general Bove 
« direéted the aétions of his life : he may hang out falfe colours; 
‘and deceive the world, but how can a‘man deceive himfelf ? 
¢ That he can—is evident, becaufe he daily does fo.——_ 


‘ By what means he is brought under fo manifeft a delu- 
¢ fion, -and how he fuffers himfelf to be fo grofsly impofed 
‘upon, in a point he is capable of knowing fo much better 
‘ than others, is not hard to give an account of, nor need-we 
‘ feck further for it, than amongft the caufes which are every 
‘ day perverting his reafon, and mifleading him,’ ,-We.are de- 
“ceived in judging of ourfelves, juft as we,are in.judging 
‘of other things, when our paffions and_ inclinations, are 
‘ called in as counfellors, and we fuffer ourfelves to fee ‘ane 
‘ and reafon juft fo far, and no farther, than they give us 
‘ leave. How hard do we find it to pafs an equitable and 
‘ found judgment in a matter where our intereft is dedply 
© concernied '—and even where there is the remoteft confider- 
‘ ations of felf, connected with the point before us, what 2 
‘ ftrange bias does it hang upon our minds, and how diffi- 
“ cult is itto difengage our judgments eritirely from it ?' with 
‘ what reluétance are we brought to think evil of a friend 
‘ whom we have long loved and efteemed ; and though there 
‘ happens to be ftrong appearances againft him, how apt are 
‘ we to overlook, or put favourable conftruétions upon' them, 
* and even fometimes, when our zealand friendfhip tranfport 
© us, to affign the beft and kindeft motives for the worft and 
‘ moft unjuttifiable parts of his condu ee Sa 

« Weare ftill worfe Cafuifts, and the deceit is proportion- 
‘ ably ftronger with a man, when he is going to judge of 
* himfelf—that deareft® of all parties,—fo clofely conne 
‘ with him, fo much and fo long beloved—of whomi hé ha 
* fo early conceived the higheft opinion ahd: efteein, and w 
© whofe 
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‘whofe merit he has all along, no doubt, found fo much: 


© seafon to be contented. It is not an eafy matter to be fee 


s 
6. 
‘ 
‘ 
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_ © But this was a point always much eafier recommended by 


vere, where there is fuch an impulfe to be kind, or to efx: 
face at once all the tender impreffions in favour of fo old a 
friend, which difable us from thinking of him, as. he iis, 
and feeing him in the light, may be, in which ‘every one 


¢ elfe fees him. sents 
‘© Sothat however eafy this knowlege of one’s-felf may ap- 


pear at firft fight, it is otherwife when we come: to exa- 


mine; fince not only in practice, but even in fpeculatidn, 


and theory, we find it one of the hardeft and moft painful 
leffons. Some of the. earlieft inftru@tors of mankind, no 


.doubt, found it fo too, and for that reafon, foon faw.the 
“neceflity of laying fuch a ftrefs upon this. great precept of 


felf-knowlege, which, for its excellent wifdom and uleful. 
nefs, many of them iuppofed to be a divine direction; that 
it came down from Heaven, and comprehended the whole 
circle both of knowlege and the duty of man. And, in- 
deed, their zeal might eafily be allowed in fo high an enco- 
mium upon the attainment of a virtue, the want of ‘which 
fo often baffied their inftructions, and rendered their endéa- 


‘vours of reforming the heart vain and ufelefs. For who 


could think of a reformation of the faults within him, who 
knew not where they lay, or could fet about correéting, 


till he had firft come to a fenfe of the defects which. te« 
quired ity . 


, 


public inftructors,, than fhewn how to, be put in praétice, 
and therefore others, who equally fought the reformation of 
mankind, obferving that this direct, road which led.to it 
was guarded on al! fides by felf-loye,, and confequently;very 
dificult of open accefs, foon found out, that a different 
and. more artful courfe was requifite; .as they had mot 
ftrength to remove this flattering paflion which ftood. in 
their way, and blocked up all the paflages to the heart, they 
endeavoured by ftratagem to get beyond it, and by a fkilful 


addrefs, .if poffible, to deceive it. This gaye rife to. the 


early manner of conveying their inftructions, in. parables, 
fables, and fuch {prt of indirect applications, which, . tho’ 
they could not conquer this principle of felf-love, yet often 
laid it afleep,. or at leaft over-reached it for a few moments, 
till'a:juft judgment,could be procured.’ . 


be Our Author goes on to obferve, that the Prophet, Nathan 


feems to have been a great mafter in this way of addrefs. 


He. illuftrates the method the Prophet took to touch David's 


heart, 
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heart, with a fenfe of guilt for what he had done againft the 
the honour and life of Uriah, .and points ,out fome-of the 
moft dangerous and delufive inftances of felf-deceit, in avery 
juft, lively and itriking manner, .. seas 


». 


The fifth is a Charity Sermon, and was printed fome years 
azo: the fixth, which is the laft of the firft voluthe, ‘contains 
fome very juft reflections on the character and behaviour of 
the Pharifee and Publican, when they went up into the temple 
to pray ; -but the bounds we have prefcribed to.this article will 
not allow.us to give a particular account of it. RB 
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Art.1.. 4 Letter tothe Great Man, occafioned by the Letter to 
two Gréat Men. In which many of that Writer's om eae he 
Inconfiftencies, and Contradictions are detetted,: and, the fatal 

‘Tendency of his Propofitions expofed. By a Citizen. of Lon- 

don, a Diiciple of Sydney and Locke. 8vo_ 1s. , Briftow. 


ie this Gentleman is really a Diftiple of thofe two great Matters, 
we cannot fay, that he does much credit to his Preceptors. Had 
he profited by their ufeful inftruétions, he would have learned, more 
moderation; a quality which our Author ftands in, great need:of: 
for his zeal is fo exuberant, that he deftroys all the force which fome 
of his arguments might have, by Idading them with invettives.. His 
refentment at firft is per/fona/, and the Author of the Letter to Two 
Great Men, is the object againft whom he direéts its feverity: it then 
becomes /eca/, and Hanover feels all the weight of his indignation. 
In few words, he gives it as his opinion, that ‘ If poor, unhappy, 
* ever facrificed Britain. muft cede any.thing to France, fhe had better 
* cede Canada, which our long headed Author (meaning the.Author 
of the Letter.to two Great Men) ‘ has told-us, is fo unhealthy. and 
‘ chargeable to the French, than thofe rich and moftimportant acquifi- 
* tions propofed by him. . 
* If France,’ he adds, ‘ by our foolifh and unnatural tendernefs 
‘ fora trifling contemptible G —n E——te, thould regain by treaty 
* thofe important poffeffions, fhe will foon ftretch out her menacing 
‘ arm, both againit us and her neighbours on the Continent. » But,’ 
he continues, ‘ it is not enough to affert, I ought to prove’ the fatal 
‘ confequences of giving up thofe acquifitions wherewith our Author 
‘ would buy a: peace; in order thereto I lay down the following 
* Axioms. ' | ; 
© sf, 
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‘ sft, That Commerce is the wue fource of national ftrength, 
* power, and grandeur. 

* 2dly, That the late formidable ftrength, power, and grandeur 
¢ of France, were chiefly the effects of her Commerce to and from 
« thofe very places, and to the privilege of fithing off the Banks of 
* Newfoundland, which our Author would reitore to them. 

‘ 3dly, That the exiftence of Great Britain as an independent na. 
* tion upon France, abfolutely depends on keeping in our hands thofe 
* places, and not permitting France to fith off the Banks of New- 
* foundland. 

-» © athly, That a Peace with France is unneceflary, as no one 
* national argument.can be urged in favour of fuch a Peace,’ 

We méft obferve, that it is not very modeft in the Gentleman to 
call thefe affertions, Axioms. An Axiom is an uncontettible felf-evident 
Propofition, which does not admit of clearer proof: but we are afraid 
that fome of his Propofitions do not admit of any proof atall, C) 


Art. 2. The Intere/? of Great Britain confidered with regard to 
her Colonies, and the Acquifitions of Canada and Guadeloupe. 
To which are added, Obfervations concerning the Increafe of 
Mankind, Peopling of Countries, Se. 8vo. 18. Becket. 


The vait contrariety of opinions with regard to. the Britifh Colo. 
nies, and more efpecially with refpeét to the ceffion of Quebec or 
Guadeloupe, is.an unwelcome omen of the difficulty likely to attend 
‘the conclufion of the withed-for Peace, and of the little probability 
there is of makmg the terms. fatisfagtory to all partiess As to the 
fhoals of pamphlets which have been publifhed by Writers without 
abilities, or opportunities of information, they are not worthy re- 
colleftion:. but it is matter of concern to find men equally able and 
intelligent, diametrically oppofite in their opinions. ‘The Aauthorof 
the Letter to Two Great Men, ftrongly recommended the retention of 
Canada, as the fine gua non of accommodation. The Writer of the 


Remarks.on that Letter, differed from him toto Cao, and preferred . 


the poffeflion of Guadeloupe before all our other acquifitions. ‘The 
Author of the pamphlet before us, which is penned with great good 
fenfe and moderation, controverts the Remarker’s fentiments, and 
difputes his facts. This very matfterly Writer obferves, that. * Cae 
* nadain the handsof Britain, will endanger the kingdom of France 
‘ as little as any other ceflion; and from its fituation and. circum- 
* ftances cannot be hartful to any other State. Rather, if Peace be 


_-* an advantage, this ceffion may be fuch to all Europe. 


« The prefent war,’ fays he, ‘ teaches us, that difputes arifing in 
America, may be an occafion of embroiling nations who haye n0 
concerns there. If the French remain in Canada and Louifiana, 
© fix the boundaries as you will between us and them, we mutt bot- 
‘© der on each other for more than fifteen hundred miles.. The peo 
‘ ple that inhabit the frontiers, are generally the refufe.of both né- 

* tions; often of the worft morals and the leaft difcretion, remote 

¢ from the eye, the prudence, and the reftraint of Government. _!n- 

‘ juries are therefore frequently, in fome part or other of fo long4 
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‘ * partial county expence 
..,. It muft be owned, indeed, that the Militia feem to be employed 

-in duties not’required by the A&t: but how far it may be ju’ to load 
. the public with an additional charge in confequence of fuch irregular 
> proceedings, Vis‘ a- propofition which, to difcufs, require; greater 
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* frontier, committed on both fides, refentment provoked, the: Co- 
‘fonies Ab engaged, and then the Mother Countriés; And two 
‘ reat nations can {carce be at warin Europe, but.fome other Pringe 
* of State, thinks it a convenient opportunity, to revive fome aucicnt 
‘claim, feize fome advantage; obtain fome territory, or enlarge 
‘ fome power at the expence of a'neighbour.’ 
With refpe& to Guadeloupe, -fays he, ‘ thongh I am far from 
t thinking we have Sugar land-enough, I cannot think Guadeloupe 
« js fo defirable an increafe of it. A country fully inhabited by any 
# pation, is no proper pofleffion for another of different language, 
¢ manners, and religion. It is hardly ever tenable at les expence 


* thafi it is worth. But,’ he costtinues, ‘ fhould we keep: Guade- 


“loupe, we are told, it would enable us to export 300,000]. in Su- 


gars. Admit it to be true, though perhaps the amazing in¢reafe 


‘of Englif confumptiop, might ftop moft- of it here ; to whofe 
‘ profit is this to redound? To the profit of the French inhabitants 


of the ifland; except.a {mall part that fhould fall to the thave of 


the: Englith Purchafers, but whofe purchafe-money. mut firft be 
‘ added to the wealth and circulation of France.’ 

‘Upon the whole, from what we can collect among fuch various 
opinions, the keeping pofleflion of Guadeloupe would be of mott 
prefent profit ; the retention of Canada would be of moft real fecu- 


“rity, and therefore to be preferred. Weare forry, however, to hear 
“it infinuated, that private and partial «motives fhould fway the Ad- 
“'yocates on either fide: and that fauch as argue for retaining Canada, 


‘Should be charged with efpoufing the caufe of the Jamaica Monopo- 


‘Jizers; while, on the other hand, they who contend for keeping 
‘Guadeloupe, are accufed of favouring the Monopolizers of the Fur 


Trade. R + 18 P 


mmendéed to the Perufal of all Friends to the. Mil:tia:  As-well 


2 RefleGions without Doors, on what paffes within. - Re- 


. @sYbofe who wifh to preferve Unanimity and Coalition between 
, Adminiftration and People, fo, neceffary at this critical Canjunc- 


ture. By a Country Gentleman, 8vo. 6d. R. Davis. 


This Gentleman takes notice of fome abufes relating to the Mili- 


-tia. © Inftead,’ fays he, ‘ of being called out only for the purpofe 
_.* of Rebellion, Invafion, or immediate Danger thereof, and to be 


“kept out only for the {uppreffion of the faid Rebellion or Invafion, 
‘ the regiments are ‘made. ufe of to form camps in fammer, and do 


© daty out of their counties at quarters in winter, thereby loading 


* the feveral places with ar’ immeafe expence.’ - He therefore th:nks 


‘it reafonable, ‘ that the provifion for the Militia men’s families, 


* fhould be placed to the public account, initead of being made a 


Rev. May, 1760. Ge * ftrength 
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ftrength of argument, and power of expreffion, than our Author 


feems matter of. 
Bs-a 


Art. 5. 4 Political Effay on the Englifh and Frensh Colonies in 
Northern and Southern America. Confidered in a new Light, 
By a Patriot. 8vo. 6d. Woodfall. 


This Patriot, as he ftiles himfelf, fays little, very little, indeed*! 
on the extenfive fubje&t he has chofen to difplay his political talents 
upon; and what he has faid is, likewife, fo little to the purpofe, 
that we think it no way improper to follow his example; and dif. 
patch both him and his pamphlet, in as fummary a manner, as that 
in which he has brufhed through the American Colonies. 


*- His whole pamphlet might be contained in lefs than two Pages of our 
Review. 


Art.6. Six concluding Letters to a Senator, an the Tendencies of 
the Foundling Hofpital in its boundlefs Extent. PartMl. Shew- 
ing what is bad in that Plan; and pointing out a new one to be 
fubftituted inftead of it, or to be united to what is good in it; 
this new one tending to make the Poor become a full Support to 
the Poor, and not only not burthenfome to the Public, but great 
Benefactors to it. 4to. 1s. Henderfon. | 


After having fhewn the great evils attending the Foundling Hofpi- 
tal in its prefent extent, by their tendencies, (along with the deftruc- 
tion of all infants legitimate as well as illegitimate) firft, to the en- 
couragement of a general incontinency ; and to all the deftruétive 
etjls incident to that encouragement. Secondly, to the abolition 
of Matrimony ; and to all the deftructive evils incident to that abo- 
lition, — the Writer then proceeds to its third ftep towards-a total 
national deftruction, viz. by its difcouraging national induftry ; and 
fo introducing ail the deftructive evils which are incident to that dif- 
couragement. 

In the eighth Letter he opens his plan for a new eftablifhment, by 
declaring himfelf ‘ of opinion with thofe who wifh our Poor Laws 
* had been abolifhed, and that fo many thoufands of private and 
© public bounties which have been expended in the exceptionable 
* confined manner they have been, had been expended rather in 
* this more unconfined and lefs exceptionable manner of ereéting 
‘ national or county Workhoufes —— upon Commons or wate 
* Grounds. 

‘In thefe Workhoufes,’ fays he, ‘what could take place more 
‘ promifingly, than the thin cloth manufaétury, (imitating that of 
* France) for the Turkey trade carried on with vigour ?—A manu- 
« faéture, which would neither leffen, nor interfere at all with, the 
* exportation of our other branches of manufacture, and which I 
¢ may venture to fay, would fully employ all thofe Poor in the Eng- 
* lifh nation, who, by the lovers of the moft real, the moft fubftan- 
* tial, the moft ufetully extenfive Charity, fhould be deemed oe 
| | « mo 
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‘ moft real obje&ts of it. This,’ he adds, * would corroborate the 
+‘ commercigl connection, and cement the friendfhip between the 
« King of Great Britain’s fubjects and thofe of the Grand Seignior ; 
‘and would rob the French in proporticn, of their conneétion and 
‘ friendfhip with the fublime Port.’ 

Jn the gth and laft Letter, he points out other good tendencies 
which, he apprehends, will attend the eftablifhment he propofes. 
But whether thefe advantages are real or imaginary, experience omily 
candetermine. In the mean time, tho’ we highly applaud our Au- 
thor’s virtuous fentiments, and public fpirited intentions, yet we are 
perfuaded, that if he had opened his propofition with lefs prolixity 
aud fingularity of expreflion, his fcheme would have been more like- 
ly to meet with that attention which he, no doubt, withes it to 


receive. , a 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art.7. The Courtezans: a Comedy of two Adis: founded on 
Truth; and aéted every Night at Drury-lane and Covent- 
Garden. 8vo. 1s. Lewis. 


The view of this little piece, fays the Writer, is to expofe, in its 
proper colours, the general vice of the age; known, according to 
the various ranks of the perfons engaged, under the various denomi- 
nations of keeping, free living, and w——g. ‘There is no great 
merit in the intrigue of this little piece; the execution, however, 
is far from being contemptible. ‘The characters are evidently drawn 
from the life, and the fcenes direétly copied from nature. We re- 
commend it, therefore, to the perufal of all thofe Gentlemen of 
pleafure and gaiety about town, who play the feveral parts of this 
little drama; who, would they but confider, as the Author juitly 
obferve:, what they are about, and what it is to be adupe and cully 
to the loweft and moft contemptible part of the human fpecies, they 
mult acknowlege the tables turned on them, and that the married 
men have the laugh on their fide. 


Art.g. The Life and Adventures of a Cat. t2mo. 2s. 6d. 
bound. Minors, 


In the title-page page of this performance it is faid to be written 
by the late Mr. Fielding. It has been thought proper, however, te 
omit this particular in the Advertifements, where it is faid only, to 
be written in the facetious manner of that Writer. We need not ac- 
quaint thofe who have read it, that neither the one or the other is 
true: it may not be unneceffary, however, to intimate this to others, 
left they fhould be deceived by fo egregious a falfity, into the pur- 
chafe of a very dull and infignificant performance. 

So far, indeed, is the execution of this piece from bearing any re- 
femblance to the facetious manner of the juftly celebrated Writer 
whofe name is profaned on this.occafion, that the only attempt at hu- 
meur, in which the Writer has met with the leaft fhare of fucceis, is 
contained in a difpute about the etymology of the word Cat. An 

Ggz attempt, 
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attempt, however, that gives us fo mean an opinion of his abilities 
that we think he might be defired, without any great impropriety, 
the next time the writing fitcomes on him, to recolleé&t his own lite. 
rary exploits, and infert them in the Life and Adventures of an Afs, 


K-n. 
Art. g. Lhe Clock-maker’s Outcry againft the Author of Talos 


Shandy. 8vo. 1s. Burd. 


The following paffage in Triftram has raifed this Outcry. Speak. 
ing of his father, he tells us, he was “ one of the moft recular men 
« in every thing he did, whether it was matter of bufinefs or matter 
‘ of amufement, that ever lived. As a fmall fpectmen of this ex. 
* treme exaétnefs of his, to which he was in truth a flave, he had 
‘ made ita rule for many years of his life, on the firft Sunday-night 
‘ of every month throughout the whole year, as certain as ever Sun- 
‘ day-night came, to wind up a large houfe-clock which we had 
¢ ftanding upon the back ftairs head, with his own hands; and be- 
* ing fomewhere between fifty and fixty years of age, at the time [ 
“have been fpeaking of, he had likewife brought fome other £tzle 
‘ family concernments to the fame period, in order, as he would often 
« {ay to my uncle Toby, to get them all out of the way at one time, and 
‘ be no more plagued and peftered with for the reft of the month.” 

This paffage affords the Author fcope for abundance of criticifm, 
raillery, and even f{currility ; for the whole pamphlet is fuch an odd 
mixture of ridicule and abufe, that we are at a lofs to conclude whe- 
ther the Author is in jeft or earneft. He rambles thro’ feveral other 
parts of the work, and frequently takes a fly ftroke at the Writer, 
en pafant, accufing him chiefly of obfcenity, and even of irreligion; 
but what peculiarly relates to the Clock-makers, in whofe name he 
writes, is what follows: 

‘ The diredtions I had for making feveral clocks for the country, 
* are now countermanded ; becaufe no modeft Lady now dares to 
* mention a word about winding. up a clock, without expofing herfelf 
* tothe fly leers and jokes of the family, to her frequent confufion, 
¢ Nay, the common expreffion of Street-walkers is, <* Sir, will you 
¢ have your clock wound-up?” Alas, reputable, hoary clocks, 
‘ that have flourifhed for ages, are ordered to be taken down by 
‘ yirtuous Matrons, and difpofed of as obfcene lumber, exciting to 
* adts of carnality! 

‘ Nay, hitherto harmlefs watches are degraded into agents of de- 
‘ bauchery. If a Gentleman wind up his watch in company, and 
‘ look affetionately at any particular Lady, that is as much as to fay 
‘ that he prefers her to all the reft, and is in love with her. If the 
* wind up hers immediately after, and reciprocate a look of fondnels 
‘to him ; it 1s as much as to fay, on her fide, that fhe approves his 
¢ paffion—That we fhould live to fee the unhappy day, when fober 
‘ and well-regulated clocks are treated as the alarms of luft, as vete- 
« ran bawds! and jemmy watches dwindled into pimps! ©. L. 
‘O..L.0..b!? 

« All this hath been occafioned by that type of Antichrift, that foe 
‘ to every thing that is good. His infernal fcheme is to overturn 
‘ Church and State. For clocks and watches being brought into 
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‘contempt and difufe, nobody will know how time goes, nor which 
‘js the hour of prayer, the hour of levee, the hour of mountin 
‘guard, &c. &c. &c. confequently an univerfal confufion in Church, 
« Senate, Play-houfe, &c. mult enfue, and we be prepared for the 
‘ reign of that dreadful Being fo long foretold; of which SHanpy¥ 
‘ jsthe undoubted fore-runner.— Ah, woful period for the fons and 
¢ daughters of man! 

Time’s out of rule; noclock is now qwound up: 

Tristram the dead has dnock’d clock-making up.’ 

This whimfical pamphlet is fatirically dedicated * To the moft 

‘ bamble of Chriftian Prelates ;? and by the mention of the Divine 
Legation of Moles, as well as by fome other circumftances, it is fuf- 
ficiently plain, who is meant. 


Art. 10. 4 Confalatory Letter to a Noble Lord. 8vo. 1s. 
J 
Hooper. 


A fevere piece of irony, which, if he has any feeling, will mor 
tify, inftead of confoling, the once noble Lord to whom it is ad- 
drefled. On any other occafion than this, perhaps, an infult over a 
fallen Delinquent, had been highly reprehenfible. But when a Cri- 
minal, who is found guilty of the moft fhameful mifconduét, to the 
almoft irreparable injury of his country, fhews no remorfe for his 
offence, but, on the contrary, infolently affects to brave his fentence, 
and deride the lenity of his Judges, then, though level with the 
ground, it is no fcandal to tread upon him. Neverthelefs, there are 
fome bafe and unmanly refleGtions in this little piece, which are ut- 
terly unpardonable. What have the priwate vices, or fumily difa- 
greements of the man, to do with the mifconduct of the Gr AL 4 
Art. 16. A Letter to a late noble Commander and Privy Coun- 

fellor, containing an Examination of Faéts not implied in the 


Charge of Difobedtence of Orders. Svo. 1s. Pridden. 


This is one of thofe Writers who crawl to the prefs upon other 
people’s legs. Here is a great deal of quotation from Prince Ferdi- 
nand’s Letter, from the Letters to a lite noble Commander, &c. &c. 
but we cannot fay that our Author’s comment has, in the leaft in- 
fiance, helped to illuftrate the text. Had he examined himfelf firft, 
he might have {pared himfelf the trouble of entering into an Exami- 
nation of Fas; for fo dull and gloomy a genius, never yet placed 


R-a 
POETICAL. 


truth in aclear and ftriking light. 

Art. 17. Two Lyric Epyfiles: One to my Coufin Shandy, on bis 
coming toTown ; and the other to the Grown Gentlewomen, the 
Miffes of ****, ato. 1s. Dodfley. 

They who are pleafed with what is whimfical, ludicrous, and ex- 
travagant; in fhort, who admire what they do not underftand, will, 
probably, be delighted with thefe Epiftles. For our parts, we own 
ourfelves of the number of thofe, who think that true wit and hu- 
mour 
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mour do not confift in whim, extravagance, or obfcenity: which 
conftitute all the merit, if any they have, of thefe mock-lyric Epif- 
tles: of which the following extract, from the fecond Letter, may 
ferve as a {pecimen. 


Ladies, I love you dearly, 
And for a proof | fend this letter; 
To deal with you fincerely, 
J dare not offer any better. 
Many of your Mamas 
Would look upon it asa fin, 
Becaufe 
They and their daughters are fo near akin, 
It would be wading both thro’ thick and thin, 
Time alfo, the beft ‘Luter of all others, 
Has opened my deluded eyes ; 
I have made fools enow amongit your mothers, 
I wifhit was as eafy to make you wife. 
This, fays Mifs Notable, is pofitive grimace, 
He thinks to rub the mould off an old face, 
By being fmart and fly ; 
Juft as a houfwife thinks you'll eat 
Her fufty meat 
When it is feafon’d into a pye. 


Mifs Notable, you are a Cynic, 
And though in Greek it means a bitch, 
I only mean you are a mimick, 
When you fet up to be a witch. 
Can you imagine me fo quecr 
An Engineer ) 
To think or making my advances 
By fancies? 
I know that an approach is made 
Sideways, and by infinuation ; 
I know my trade, 
But not by a rhetorical 
Or metaphorical 
Or verbal difputation, 
But by a real zig-zag operation. 
I would as foon attempt to take a city 
With fugar-plumbs 
Inftead of bombs, 
As take a Mifs by being witty : 
Or to take you, 
When you're in cue 
To romp and grapple, 
Like Eve, | 
Taking you only by the fleeve, 
And pulling out an apple. 
A, Milfs that’s brought up in a boarding-fehool, 
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Or ina cloyfter, 
Is like a ftool, 
And like an oyfter. 
For though a bungler can’t get at her, 
An Oyfter-monger who has thought on’t well, 
And underitands the matter, 
Contrives a way into the fhell, 
Like any eel, 
Into a wheel, 
Of wicker, 
Gobbling the oyfter and the liquor. 


Thefe idle Luforia may, perhaps, be allowed in a circle of boon 
companions, over a bottle, where they might be juftified under the 
authority of Horace, 


Dulce eft defipere 1s Loco 


but when fuch Triflers prefume to print their puerilities, in fhort— 
when they ride their hobby-horfes in public, and wear their Fool’s- 
cap out of doors, they deferve to be lafhed for their folly. 





Art. 18. 4 humourous poetical Dialogue, between the once cele- 
brated Mifs F—— M. and the now famed Mifs K 


F. . Yo which is prefixed, a Dedication, after the manner 
of modern Dedications, to the venerable Mrs. ****, of Covent- 


Garden. ato. 1s. Thruth. 


There is too little of either humour or poetry in this Dialogue, to 
make it worth notice. We find, however, fome {mall attempt te 
drollery in the Dedication ; in which we have, neverthelefs, an in- 
ftance that modern Dedications are fuch poor, fuch dull things, that 
the beft parody of them is hardly werth the reading. 











Art. 19. Canadia Ode ETIINIKIOZ. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 


Mr. BetsHam, who fubfcribes the Dedication of this Alcaic Ode, 
containing thirty-one ftanzas, prefixes a long Motto to it, from 
one of Tully’s Orations ; by which he fignifies his own inequality to 
the celebration of our conquefts, particularly, (we are to fuppofe) to 
that of Quebec, his immediate fubje& ; and endeavours, like Tully, 
to conciliate the good-will of his Readers. ‘This may, perhaps, 
fufficiently induce every candid Englifhman, who muft admire our Au- 
thor’s conftitutional fpirit and fentiments, to overlook a few pafiages 
in this performance, which feem lefs elevated and poetical than the 
ret; efpecially when we obferve, that Mr. Belfham has obliged us 
with fome agreeable and animated ftanzas on the infpiring fubje& : 
fuch as the following. 


O quam decoro pulvere Wolfius 

Perfufus enfem fulmineum rotat ! 
Irrumpit, hoftiles catervas 

Cedit, agit, rapit, urget inflans! 
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Ah dulce pignus! ne nimis ardeas. 
Fatalis ardor fortibus, et bonis ! 
Quin laudo. ‘i corpus fatifcat, 
Fama fupervolitaby aftra. 


Terrifque, praitans commemorabere 
Virtute vera, nec reticebitur 

Suprema vox fingultientis, 

Cum ‘“ Fugiunt, Fugiunt,” relatum >t. 


Ad vocis horrens ambiguz fonum 

Arreétus ille, “ Ah! qui fugiant?” rogyt. 
Tum dottus, aufugifie Gallos, 
*¢ Jam fatis eft, Moriamur.” inguit. 


Sic certus hoftes terga dare in fugam, 

‘L hebanus Heros, ** Extrahe telum,” ait ; 
Vultuque fubridens amzno 
Magnam animam exhilaratus efflat. 


This comparifon of Wolfe and Epaminondas on the like critical 
occafion, the like glorious, yet affecting cataitrophé, 1s entirely jut; 
and tho’ we think we recollect it very lately made in our own lan- 
guage, in the fame manner, and on this very occafion, by fome other 
Writer, yet, as it isa fac recorded in hiftory, our Author had anun- 
doubted right to repeat it; and, indeed, it would have been a defeét 
to have omitted a fa&t, and a Hero, {fo ftri€tly parallel. 

An inclination to commemorate, en paffant, our moft important 
Conquerors by fea and land, has obliged Mr. Belfham to latinize 
fome names, which leffen that melody many Connoiffeurs have 
pofed effential to poetry. But fome juft and proper difference there 
certainly may be between the nervous numbers of Alczeus, employed 
on Heros, Glory, and all the tumult of War, and the liquid lan- 
guid meafures of erotic or elegiac verfe. What we relith leaft in this 
Ode, is our Bard’s valedictory compliment, if it be a. compliment, 
to fome of our Commanders, in the following lines ; 


Ofborne, Barringtone, fortes, 
Tuque vale, memorande Amherfli! 


as we do not remember Vale, in any of the Latin Poets, applied-in 
a congratulatory or panegyrical fenfe, to any living Hero, tho’ often 
ufed at the inhumation of deceafed ones, and fometimes preceded by 
Jalwe, the two laft words, or novifima verba, as they are termed by 
the Scholiaft, and ufed in Virgil, ; 
Salve aeternim mihi maxime Palla, 
Aeternimque vale K 











N.B. The Remainder of the CATALOGUE, with the SINGLE 
SERMONS, will be given in our next; when the FOREIGN 
ARTICLES will alfa be refumed. 
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